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GAS-WORKS AND THEIR OWNERS. 
By Samvuet Hueues, C.E., F.G.S. 


_ it desirable that the supply of gas and water to towns should 

be undertaken by the local authority in preference to a joint- 
stock company? Although this question has been discussed for 
many years, both in and out of buAunsiat, it does not appear 
yet to have received a satisfactory solution. The proceedings 
of Parliamentary Committees when called on to sanction Bills 
for enabling local authorities to supply gas and water in their 
respective towns afford probably the best evidences of the opinions 
which have prevailed on the subject in the minds of those most 
qualified for its consideration. Thus we find that in former 
times Parliament seems willingly to have granted powers to local 
authorities to erect both gas and water-works, and to supply these 
necessary articles to all consumers who required them. But 
during the last few years a change seems gradually to have been 
taking place in this respect. It is true that under certain general 
Acts, such as the Local Government Act, a general power is 
given to Local Boards of Health to become owners of markets 
and water-works. By the same Act also, Local Boards of Health 
are authorised to purchase by agreement existing markets and 
water-works, and to carry them on for the benefit of the com- 
munity. This latter power is seldom of much value, as it can 
only be exercised with the consent and concurrence of some 
existing joint-stock company or other owner of the works in 
question, who, of course, are at liberty to use their own discretion 
as to whether or not they may choose to sell their works at all. 
Many Improvement Acts relating to particular towns also contain 
vower for the local authorities to erect gas and water-works. 
Even where power has been acquired by a local authority, how- 
ever, to erect works of its own, another difficulty arises wherever 
it is necessary to borrow the money, as it commonly is. Here 
the local government office has to be called on for the necessary 
sanction ; and this generally involves the necessity of a Bill in 
Parliament, which now assumes the form of a Supplemental Act 
for the amendment of the .Local Government Act, and is not 
unfrequently refused by Parliament, on the ground that local 
authorities should not be encouraged to borrow money on the 
security of the rates, and risk it in competing with an existing 
joint-stock company.* 

* Proceedings with reference to gas supply of Stroud on Local Government Supple- 
mental Bill, No. 3, in the last session of Parliament. 
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Whilst the Legislature has of late years almost persistently re- 
fused to place the supply of gas in the hands of local authorities, 
it seems to have been much more liberal in the case of water, as 
there are many more examples of water-works being the property 
of local authorities than of gas-works, which, in the great majority 
of cases, are either in the hands of private individuals or of joint- 
stock companies. 

This may arise partly from a remarkable distinction between 
the two kinds of investment, namely, that gas-works generally 
pay a very liberal interest on the capital invested, whilst water- 
works seldom pay a good interest, and sometimes scarcely pay at 
all. Gas-works, in fact, generally pay well, even when the price 
charged for gas is exorbitant, on experience shows that they 
evidently pay much better still when a moderate price is charged ; 
whereas, unfortunately, water-works seldom pay a fair rate of 
interest, whether the tariff of water-charges be high or low— 
whether the charges be great or small. Hence it follows that 
the supply of water does not, like the supply of gas, tempt the 
cupidity of some greedy and often overbearing joint-stock com- 
pany ; and hence local authorities are allowed to obtain parlia- 
mentary powers to supply water with much less opposition than 
in the case of gas. 

There are certain standard and stereotyped objections which 
have been successfully urged of late years against the principle 
of local authorities being intrusted with water-works, and more 
especially with gas-works. 

First, it is said they have no right to trade or speculate with 
public money, or the money of the ratepayers. 

Second, that the management by corporate bodies, acting gra- 
tuitously, is never so efficient as that of a paid directorate. 

Third, that power possessed by corporate bodies invariably 
leads to abuse of patronage, favouritism, and other evils, which 
destroy the efficiency of the working staff. 

Fourth, that as corporate bodies, owing partly to the high 
price at which they have had to purchase existing works, and to 
the profits which they have hitherto insisted on making, have not, 
as a rule, been able to supply better or cheaper than companies ; 
and therefore there is no practical advantage arising from the 
supply being in their hands. 

hese, it must be admitted, are grave objections, and will ne- 
cessarily have much weight with Parliamentary Committees, 
unless they can either be controverted, or guarantees given 
against their continuance. 

At the same time, it may be argued on higher grounds than 
any of those above enumerated, that the supply of two such 
grand necessaries as light and water should be controlled by a 
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local authority acting exclusively in the interest of the public, 
that is, the consumers, and entirely free from the self-interested 
cupidity which must necessarily guide the operations of a mere 
trading company. 

Let us consider this question a Jittle more in detail, and on a 
broad general ground, which applies to any article or service 
supplied, on the one hand, by trustees for the public, and on 
the other, by a board acting for a public company. 

Suppose a proposition for reduction of price is under con- 
sideration—a very large and serious reduction, for instance— 
such as that which in modern times has taken place on the esta- 
blishment of the penny postage. It will evidently be the duty 
of the local authority, as trustees for the public, to balance, on 
the one side, the possibility of a trifling loss to the revenue 
against an enormous gain to the public, on the other, and it will 
probably be found wise and expedient to sacrifice the small dif- 
ference of revenue in order to confer the large public boon. 
But how will a company act, or how may they be expected to 
act, under like circumstances? In the first place, there is no- 
thing in their position or constitution to mot them study the 
public interest or convenience at all, whenever these interfere 
with their own private interest as traders. Hence, the only ques- 
tion with them will be, Whether the proposed reduction of price 
will affect their profits in ever so small a degree? This is the 
question for their deliberation, and they care nothing about the 
immense boon which the reduction will confer on the public, so 
long as it affects the profits of the company even to an infinite- 
simal extent. 

This, then, is the grand difference between local authorities 
and public companies, considered as dealers in any article of 
general necessity and general consumption. The one will con- 
sider, or should consider, the public benefit to be realised by the 
very cheapest rate of supply, and will even go ahead with reduc- 
tions ut the expense of considerable interference with revenue, 
while the public company has an interest in resisting every re- 
duction, however great the benefit it may confer, if it should un- 
fortunately, at the same time, affect their profits in the smallest 
degree. 

The case we have been putting is not an imaginary one ; but, 
on the contrary, real practical instances may be drawn from some 
of the most important operations of modern times. 

Look at the enormous passenger-fares charged by even the 
most liberal of the railway companies, and contrast these with 
the charges for goods, Few railways charge less than one penny 
per mile for the conveyance of a passenger in the most humble of 
their carriages, while at the same time they are glad to carry 
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goods at the rate of a penny per ton per mile. Now, goods re- 
quire wharfage, craneage, porterage, and other expenses, which 
are not incurred in the case of passengers. But fifteen ordinary 
passengers weigh no more than a ton; so that, weight for weight, 
the charge even for third-class passengers is fifteen times as 
great as for goods. Now, the reduction of passenger-fares on 
railways to about the same rate as that charged for goods may 
be illustrated roughly by supposing that a working man could 
travel fifteen miles by railway for a penny, which would be a 
reduction of price analogous to, but somewhat greater in pro- 
portionate amount than that effected by the penny-postage. 

Would the result to railway companies be the same as that 
which, to the wonder and admiration of the whole world, has 
followed in the case of the penny-postage, namely, would the 
stimulus given to the traffic by means of cheap fares operate to 
such an extent as to put the same profits into the pockets of the 
companies for carrying their passengers fifteen me at the same 
fares as they now charge for one mile? This question has been 
answered in the affirmative by more than one able railway stati- 
tician. But will the railway companies, or any one of them, ever 
try the experiment? We fear not. But suppose all the railways 
were in the hands of a wise and paternal government, disposed 
to act in the same spirit as that in which they adopted the humane 
and patriotic views of Rowland Hill, it would, perhaps, not be 
too much to expect that, sooner or later, some such grand experi- 
ment might be tried as a comprehensive and sweeping reduction 
of railway fares, probably to the temporary injury of the revenue 
for a few years, but probably in the end producing an over- 
whelming public gain. 

Apply the same consideration to the gas-supply of the metro- 
polis or any other large town. It is well known at the present time 
that the supply of gas is greatly restricted, and that, as a rule, 
neither the very highest nor the very lowest classes use gas, except 
on a very moderate scale. This restricted use is owing of course m 
a great measure to the high price at which it is charged, and this 
high price in the case of companies is necessary to pay the liberal 
dividends which are sanctioned by Parliament, these dividends 
being at the rate of 10 we cent., not on a moderate or proper 
capital, but on any capital which the company may choose to have 


expended or wasted on their works. Notwithstanding the high 
prices now almost universally charged for gas, the increase in con- 
sumption is something marvellous. It is a well-known fact, that 
so os does the consumption increase, that gas-works actually 


double themselves in ten years, this being about three times the 
rate at which population increases. It is quite a common occur- 
rence for gas companies in provincial towns to ask the sanction 
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of Parliamient to double their capital at the end of ten years ; 
whereas the population of the town requires at least thirty years 
to double itself. This shows that, notwithstanding all the present 
disadvantages, the increase of gas-consumption is much more 
rapid than the increase of population, and shows that gas is not 
only required for new houses as fast as they are erected, but that 
houses in towns not previously supplied are progressively begin- 
ning to use gas in preference to any other source of ligt; that, 
in fact, not only are new consumers constantly springing up as 
the tenants of new houses, but that inhabitants of old houses are 
becoming gas-consumers, and that the old consumers are extending 
their previous use of gas. From all these considerations, it may 
reasonably be expected that a reduction in the price of gas would 
lead to a very large increase of consumption ; and it may fairly 
be anticipated that as prejudices mies 3 and the advantages of 
gas become better understood, the higher classes, instead of using 
it only in their kitchens, passages, and out-offices, will introduce 
it into the handsomest apartments and even in their bedrooms. 
We may look confidently forward to the time, now fast ap- 
proaching, in which no new house above the rank of a labourer’s 
cottage will be built without a complete system of gas-pipes 
extending to every room, on every floor, from top to bottom of 
the house. Inasmuch as gas, even at present prices, if economically 
and properly burnt, is cheaper than any other source of light, it 
is not too much to expect that, with proper facilities for the use 
of gas-fittings and the necessary apparatus to burn the gas, this 
improved means of light will find its way into the dwellings of 
the very poorest classes. 

The vast consumption of gas to which a low price will give 
rise is in itself an element of cheapness, because it is quite 
evident that some of the most expensive elements, especially 
those concerned in the distribution of the gas, do not increase in 
the same proportion as the consumption. A very considerable 
part of the 4 pene remains fixed and constant, whether the 
consumption be small or great; and hence it follows as a general 
principle, that when works are strained to their full capacity a 
much lower price will pay than when the capacity of the works 
exceeds the supply which they are called on to give. 

But, indecattndiral the economy which would result from a 


large increase of consumption, there are elements of injustice 
and oppression in the present state of gas-supply in the metropolis 
which call loudly for redress. At the present moment it requires 
an addition of more than 18d. per 1000 feet to the cost price of 
the gas to pay the authorised dividend of 10 per cent. on the 
aggregate capital of the present London gas companies. Such, 
again, is the monstrous disproportion between the capital em- 
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ployed by the thirteen separate companies which supply the 
metropolis, that whilst one company can pay its full dividend of 
10 per cent. by means of a charge of 11d. per 1000 feet, another 
company employs such an utterly disproportionate capital as to 

uire no less than 2s. 4d. per 1000 feet to pay the same rate 
of interest. Now, as most of the companies have either already 
reduced, or have announced their intention to reduce, the price 
of common gas to 4s. per 1000 feet, whilst one company is 
actually supplying at 3s. 8d., it requires no profound obser- 
vation to show how considerable a portion of the whole price is 
required, in the case of some companies, to pay even the simple 
authorised interest on their capital, and how impossible it will be 
for some companies to meet the demands of the public, and to 
follow the example necessarily set by other companies, without 
sacrificing their dividends to a very large extent. I do not 
hesitate to say, that if certain of the London companies ever 
supply at 3s. 8d. per 1000 feet, they must be satisfied with 
some such dividend as 5 per cent. on their monstrous and exag- 
gerated capital. 

These observations lead necessarily to the consideration of the 
price which should be charged for gas, in case the supply of this 
necessary article should ever be handed over to one or more 
public bodies in the metropolis. I am not disposed, in the ea 
sent position of this question, to take credit for any great reduc- 
tion in the cost of manufacture and distribution below that which 
is revealed in the accounts of the best-managed companies; but 
there is an important point connected with the interest on capital, 
or outlay, which ought to form an essential feature in any pro- 

wsitions put forth by the local authorities. If any great and 
important change is to be made in the gas-supply of the metro- 
polis, the local authority to whom this supply is intrusted must 
give up all idea of making profit as an ordinary trader. Instead 
of seeking to make 10 per cent. on the capital invested in gas- 
works, they must be satisfied with a profit which will barely pay 
the interest of the money invested, together, possibly, with a 
small sinking fund, to replace the capital at the end, say, of 30 
years. If we assume that 5 per cent. interest on the capital is 
to be the maximum allowed, inclusive of sinking fund, then, 
with works economically constructed, an addition of 6d. per 
1000 feet to the cost of manufacturing the gas will be amply 
sufficient to make up this interest. We have seen that, at the 
present time, a charge of 18d., or three times this amount, is 
required to pay the interest on the capital of the present com- 
panies. Let us assume, however, that the new authorities which 
are soliciting parliamentary powers during the ensuing session 
will be satisfied with this suliees rate of interest, and will not 
seek to draw unfair profits from the gas-consumers—in other 
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words, will not seek to punish the gas-consumers for the benefit 
of other ratepayers who do not consume gas. In this case, we 
may depend on the following estimate of the price at which gas 
may be safely a to the public, without taking into account 
a variety of small economies which will result from concentrated 
management, improved modes of working, large increase of con- 
sumption, and various other matters too numerous to mention : 
1. The raw material for gas-making, after deducting 
the amount realised from the sale of coke, tar, am- 
monia-water, and other residual products, will cost, per 
1000 feet of gas actually sold, according to the actual 
experience of practical gas-making in London . . . 
2. The entire expenses of manufacturing and distri- 
buting the gas will cost, allowing prices far more 
liberal than those which prevail in SC deentite and 


other places in the north of England, and also con- 

siderably higher than those which appear in the 

accounts of several companies supplying the metro- 

polis. . . . o ¢€ 2 8 Sle SUS OS ew eS Ue ls. 4d. 
3. Interest on capital, at 5 percent. . . . . . Os. 6d. 


Making together . . . 2s. 8d. 
per 1000 feet as the price at which gas could be sold to the 
public by local authorities in the metropolis. 

It is understood that the Corporation of London has deter- 
mined to apply to Parliament in the ensuing session for powers 
to construct gas-works for the supply of the City; and this 
example will, probably, be followed by several of the principal 
vestries and boards of works. 

The City of London, owing to its peculiar circumstances in 
connexion with the Great Central Company, and the mode in 
which the citizens have been victimised by the crooked—not to 
say dishonourable—policy of that company, will probably have 
a stronger case than has ever been brought before Pailenset by 
any local authority seeking parliamentary powers to erect works, 
and take the supply of gas into their own hands. But even the 
Corporation of part. great and powerful as it is, must 
abandon all intention of making profit by their gas-works, in 
order to relieve the citizens from the burthen of the rates. They 
must come before Parliament simply in the interest of the 
public good—by which is meant the good of the whole public, 
and not a portion only. In other words, they must be able to 
show that they can and will supply their own constituents at 
some price between 2s. 6d. and 3s. per 1000 feet, and, at the 
same time, pay a proper and reasonable interest on the capital 
invested. 

The case of vestries will be much more difficult, because they 
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have so entirely neglected the provisions of the Metropolis Gas 
Act, which, in spite of all the misrepresentations that have been 
so lavishly made, was enacted quite as much for their benefit, if 
not more, than for that of the gas companies. In that Act the 
price and illuminative power of the gas to be supplied to the metro- 
polis were strictly defined, and provisions of a most efficient 
nature were made for the reduction of price, so soon as a certain 
dividend should be realised, and the dividends of the six previous 
years made up to the prescribed amount. Under the operation 
of this ct the prices are at length largely reduced all over the 
metropolis. 

Wherever Parliament has conferred powers, it is at all events 
desirable that these powers should be fully acted on before the 
parties possessing them again come before Parliament to com- 
plain of their inefficiency. 

It will be within the recollection of all who have watched the 
progress of gas bills through Parliament, that the complaints of 
consumers are listened to by committees with a very lukewarm 
air, when it is found that the consumers have done nothing to 
help themselves. For instance, when complaints are made of 
high price, the complainants are immediately asked whether they 
have availed themselves of the power to examine the affairs of the 
company by means of an accountant, as provided in the Gas-works 
Clauses Act and elsewhere. If this has not been done, neither 
the complaints of town-councils, local authorities, or ordinary con- 
sumers are received with much favour. Again, supposing com- 
plaints are made of low illuminating power and inadequate supply 
of gas, the question arises, Have the consumers or others pas 
themselves of all the powers already given by Parliament for the 
purpose of enforcing these necessary conditions in the supply of 
gas? For instance, have they erected apparatus and appointed 
a competent officer regularly to test the quality and illuminating 
power of the gas, and have they enforced the legal penalties when 
these have been found below the prescribed standard? If none 
of these things have been done—if no systematic efforts have 
been made by the consumers to help themselves, and if they have 
allowed all useful legislation in their favour to become a dead 
letter, Parliament wisely and properly lends a deaf ear to their 
complaints, and impliedly, if not directly, announces that the 
fault is their own, and the remedy is in their own hands. 

But it is probably with regard to the capital of the gas companies 
that the greatest indifference has been shown by the metropolitan 
local boards ever since the passing of the Metropolis Gas Act. 
It is well known that the committee which sat on this Bill in 
1860 positively declined any interference with the capital of the 
thirteen companies, and therefore this singular anomaly became 
law—that the companies were all entitled to pay the same rate of 
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interest upon a varying amount of capital, this variation being 
so great that some companies are entitled to divide on a capital 
which is proportionately three times as great as the capital of 
another company. It was foreseen at the time that many of the 
companies would very shortly have to come to Parliament 
for increase and regulation of their capital; but the proceedings 
thereon were left to the action of the consumers, or rather the 
vestries and district boards representing the consumers in the dis- 
tricts supplied by the various gas companies. If the subject were 
cuuiienal at all, it was clearly understood that the same whole- 
some provisions with respect to additional capital which had very 
generally found their way into provincial Acts of Parliament 
would have been inserted in the Acts of gas companies affecting 
the metropolis. But how stands the fact? In almost every year 
since the passing of the Metropolis Gas Act, one or other of the 
great London companies have been before Parliament and have 
obtained power, first, to capitalise large sums said to have been 
expended out of profits in former years; secondly, to raise new 
capital by issuing new shares bearing either the original rate of 
interest at ten per cent. or some other very high rate ; thirdly, 
to distribute these shares amongst their own shareholders, without 
being required, as in most Gas Acts, to sell them by public auction, 
using the premiums for extension of the works, but such pre- 
miums not being entitled to interest. The loss which the public 
has already sustained from the shameful negligence which has 
been shown by the local authorities in these matters will amount 
to a very large sum, and will seriously complicate the ultimate 
settlement of the gas-question in the metropolis. 

Although the City of London will probably obtain the powers 
which they seek, the fate of any bills brought in by separate 
vestries or district boards will probably be different. In the first 
place, these bodies are too small and too disjointed to be in- 
trusted with the control of separate gas-works. On the other 
hand, the Metropolitan Board, in the multitude of its duties, is 
already too large. The important works with which the Metro- 
politan Board is already charged for the comfort and convenience 
of more than three millions of people, are surely sufficient to 
prevent the additional burden of gas-works being thrown upon 
their shoulders. There is no instance in the world of a gas-supply 
for more than half a million of people being in the hands of a 
single directing authority. If the whole gareupply of the me- 
tropolis were intrusted to one board, however able, the spur and 
stimulus of competition would be entirely wanting, and we might 
soon expect to see red-tapeism and all the other kindred abuses 
of uncontrolled power springing up in abundance, 

Probably the distribution of metropolitan parishes into the 
existing Parliamentary boroughs, in accordance with Mr. Beal's 
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proposals, would form as good a division as could be desired 
with reference to the management of the gas-supply. For 
instance, the boroughs of Marylebone, Lambeth, Southwark, 
the City of Westminster, &c., would form ample areas for 
the separate erection and management of gas-works; so that it 
would only be necessary to unite the parishes composing these 
boroughs or separate electoral districts for the purpose of electing 
representatives to manage the gas-supply. With respect to sa 
rishes, such as Chelsea and others, not included in any parlia- 
mentary borough, it would be an easy arrangement to parcel out 
the metropolis so as to either annex such parishes to an adja- 
cent borough, or to form themselves into separate boroughs or 
equivalent districts. 

In speaking of the price at which gas should be supplied in 
the metropolis by local authorities, we have assumed sixpence per 
1000 ft. as the amount required to pay interest on the capital ; 
but, in making this assumption, of course we reject all idea of 
purchasing the works of existing companies, because these would 
absorb such an enormous amount of capital as to require at least 
three times the amount to pay interest which would be required 
for new works. 

In round numbers, it may be taken that the share and bor- 
rowed capital of the thirteen London gas anaes amounts at 


the — time to five and a half millions sterling, for which the 


local authorities, if buying by arbitration, would have to pay at 
least double, or eleven millions sterling, because, practically, it 
may be taken that all the works are paying ten per cent. on 
their capital. 

Now, to pay an interest of even five per cent. on eleven millions 
sterling would require the same eighteenpence per 1000 ft.of gas sold 
as is now saeieel to pay interest at ten per cent.on half the eapital. 
Hence the gas-consumers would be no gainers so far as interest 
on capital is concerned, and there would be little probability of 
any reduction in price except what might arise from concentrated 
management, &c., as before explained. The great economy 
which would result from judicious selection of sites outside the 
metropolis in the best localities for getting rid of residual pro- 
ducts would all be neutralised if the existing works are to be 
carried on simply by local authorities instead of companies. At 
the same time, the arrangements with existing companies will 
present a serious subject for legislative attention ; and though it 
would certainly not be desirable for many reasons to continue the 
present manufacturing sites, it is possible that a considerable 
extent of mains and many of the most modern gasholders might 
be worth purchasing. 














EMPLOYMENT FOR WOMEN. 
By WuateLey Cooxe Taytor, Esq. 


Every one acknowledges the importance, if not the actual 
necessity, of doing so, but how ? and what kind of employment ? 
We propose here making a few reflections to see in how far they 
will assist us in answering these questions. 

Let us attentively consider the terms of the proposition ;. it is 
not how to find employment, but how to provide fitting employ- 
ment. In the just appreciation of this distinetion lies the path 
to the solution of the difficulty. 

First of all, as regards employment in general. Every one 
who has given any attention at all to these sorts of subjects 
knows how the labour market is subsisted: when the supply is 
defective, the demand is proportionally high; when the demand 
is low, the supply is in excess, and both are continually tending 
to equilibrium. If there is a surplus fund of labour engaged in 
any particular employment, it must in time be drafted into 
others where there 1s a deficiency, the weaker and less productive 
members of the community going first, the stronger and more 
productive retaining their original positions. When the market 
is in a thoroughly healthy condition, all employments have their 
maximum complement of labourers, and each is occupying the 
position in which his utility is the most marked. By a process 
similar to that which is known by the name of Natural Selection, 
each individual in the aggregate settles to that kind of labour 
for which he is best adapted, either in displacing another not 
similarly gifted, or in occupying a vacant place. Nature, left to 
her own devices, adapts the available means to the necessary 
end, and the fitness of any individual or number of indivi- 
duals—speaking generally—is shown by the nature of the 
employment in which they ultimately merge. But, in order that 
this be so, it is essential that nature should be left to her own 
devices; artificial interference, by monopoly or otherwise, must 
of necessity disturb the equilibrium, and throw all into con- 
fusion. We know how restrictions upon foreign trade for so long 
hampered our commerce, and no monopoly either of labour or 
materials can in the long run go unpunished ; the law of supply 
and demand, not less than any other natural law, cannot be 
broken with impunity, and, like others, it is by understanding 
and facilitating its operation that the greatest amount of good 
may be obtained from it. 

Such, then, being allowed to be the case, let us see how the 
fact will affect the question of the employment of women. Were 
VOL. I.—NO. VI. Y 


| OW to provide fitting employment for women ? 
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the law left to its own operation, we might a priori expect to find 
men and women both occupying those positions in society for 
which they were the most fitted by nature ; the process of selec- 
tion would be going on, and has gone on for ages, and each 
would, so to speak, have stepped into that particular niche which 
had been excavated for them in the economy of things. But 
what do we really find to be the case? We find that men have 
effected a monopoly and disturbed the just equilibrium. Instead 
_of all employments being thrown open alike to both sexes, and 
the fitness of either tested by the only fair and certain tests— 
their. respective capacities for that employment—men have arro- 
gated to themselves almost every one through which material 
wealth can be obtained, and have wholly shut out their sisters 
from competition. Having persistently slighted and ignored the 
law by which both should be governed alike, having carefully 
closed almost every avenue which nature and justice had opened 
to them, they then ingenuously come forward and ask, How to 
provide employment for women? qualifying the inquiry with 
the further proviso, that the ne should be fitting. 
What is this, or what can this be, but a mere subterfuge and 


pretence? How to provide employment! There is no neces- 
sity for providing it ; the employment, and plenty of it, will pro- 
vide and does provide itself; all that is required is that it should 


be left to do so, and not curtailed, and interfered with, and 
monopolised by a class. Why has a woman less right than a 
man to earn her bread? and is it worthy of him to play the 
tyrant and deny her that right? Before he seeks to provide her 
with new employments, in all common sense and common 
decency, let him give her her share of those which already exist. 
But, it may be said, men do not want women to labour—they are 
too generous, too noble ; they wish to labour for them, and let the 
woman share the proceeds without the toils; the greatest incen- 
tive he has to ool is to provide sustenance and support for her. 
This is “ generous ;” this is “ noble!” That woman may be de- 

ndent upon him, and that he may lord it over her, he will deny 
ie the commonest and most indefeasible right of humanity— 
the right to labour. “ Generous” and “ noble” indeed! as generous 
as to give food to your slave, that his services may be of the 
greater value ; as noble as to deny education to the people, lest 
they should learn with how little wisdom they are governed. So 
transparent a pretext as this cannot but be seen through upon 
even the most superficial consideration ; the only wonder is that 
it should ever be advanced at all. It is easy enough to say that 
it is for the happiness and benefit of women themselves that they 
should not ake but at all events give them the chance of doing 
so if inclined, and if they refuse, then see about providing for 
them by all means. To say that it is for the benefit of women 
that the right to labour should not be conceded to them equally 
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with men is, at the best, the merest assertion without even the 
shadow of a proof ; for, since the experiment has never yet been 
tried, we can form no positive opinion of the results. On the 
other hand, as far as all analogy goes, it seems distinctly to con- 
tradict the notion. In those few employments, such as literature 
and the fine arts, in which they are upon something like an 
equality with men, we do not find that they have proved them- 
ve either unwilling to avail themselves of their privilege, or 
unable to support their position with distinction and honour. 
We find exactly the contrary. In those other employments 
reckoned more especially feminine, such as dressmaking, stitch- 
ing, &c., we do not find that the labour market is deficient in 
supply; we find, on the contrary, that it is so hideously overstocked, 
that results the most terrible and painful follow; we find women 
living for an entire week upon the wages men receive for one day’s 
labour, and starving and dying when out of employment for 
ever so short a time. With these facts before our eyes, and with 
still more dreadful ones enacting around us every day, how can 
any one be wicked and cruel enough to suffer a hollow pretence 
to serve as an excuse, or afford a pretended palliation, for the 
selfish and unfair monopoly set up by men in their own behalf? 

Moreover, let us see who it is that decides what is fitting for 
women, and what is not. It is not nature, as we have seen; it 
is not woman herself—she has no voice in the matter. Who 
then is it but man, whose interest it is to keep the monopoly in 
his own hands, and who pretends to determine what is fit for 
her, and what is not? Was there ever such a perfect reductio ad 
absurdum as this?—that he may keep the advantages that he 
has usurped, man says that it is not fitting they should be 
shared; but how does man know what is fit for woman? How 
does any one know what is fit for him till he tries, or until at 
least he has some good foregone reasons to go upon? But all 
the reason and all the experience in this case are the other way ; 
women have almost invariably, when placed upon an equality 
with men, proved themselves fully their equals. Look at our 
queens, authoresses, painters, sculptors, musicians. Yes; but 
Catherine of Russia was depraved, and Christina of Sweden 
only something better. Show me your kings in the world’s 
history who have not been as bad, or, generally, far worse, only 
that they were men, and, as such, were not to be bound by mere 
ties of morality. The fact is, instead of expecting less self-com- 
mand and strength of mind from women than men, we expect 
far more, and are, moreover, surprised and shocked when we do 
not find it, too. The wonderful thing is that, notwithstanding 
our present one-sided social system, we are not oftener shocked 
than we are. This fact alone speaks volumes in favour of the 
oppressed sex. Now, we protest altogether against man being 
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the arbitrator of woman’s fate and the judge of woman’s fitness. 
If these be not left to nature, then let them, at all events, be left 
to herself as the person best qualified to form an opinion. If 
they be left to man, he must, consciously or unconsc iously, it 
does not matter, judge selfishly. It is his nature, and it is the 
quality he has ever cultivated most. Let us take, for instance, 
an illustration—one of the most favourable to him that we can 
find; let us consider his objection to throwing all employments 
open to woman, for her own sake, on the ground of its jana 
that meekness, softness, gentle and dependent disposition, which 
are deemed par excellence “feminine” attributes. We do not 
enter into the sense or reason of imagining such results neces- 
sarily to follow. What is the real meaning of this objection? 
Is it supposed that the meekness, softness, &c., are useful or 
agreeable qualities to her? Not in the least ; but he knows that 
they are very agreeable and very useful qualities to him, and it 
is for this reason he would wish her to retain them. The real 
meaning is, that he imagines a meek and soft person will afford 
him greater gratification in his hours of ease than an independent 
and less pliable one, and for that reason declares the departure 
from his ideal to be “ unfeminine.” There is no less seltishness 
in this than in any other of his pretensions, however he may 
attempt to disguise the fact, even from himself. 

It is in this spirit the question of the employ ment of women 
is usually discussed, and it is against this spirit we desire most 
earnestly to protest. The question is essentii lly a woman’s 

uestion, and should be judged from a woman’s point of view. 
t should not be said by men, it is not well for us that they 
should be employed in this occupation or in that; it should not 
be said by men, it is not well forwomen. The proof of whether 
it is well or not is always at hand to be applied, and by that 
roof alone the question should be judged. Tet the opportunity 
te afforded, let the occupation or profession be tried : 1f woman 
is fit for it, she will succeed; if woman is unfit for it, she will 
fail, and justice will have been done to all. Surely there is 
nothing simpler than this. We do not say woman is fit for 
every occupation in which man is employed, “and we do not say 
that she is not; we say merely, if she dhecens to try, let her do 
so, and let the result decide. “If every woman does not wish to 
be independent, then let those who wish for dependence have it ; 
we wall not compel any one, even for their own good. Is this 
too much to ask—the mere right to work, if so inclined? Does 
it not seem outrageous and disgraceful that it should be so ac- 
counted? Does it not seem unjust and ignoble? Does it not 
seem irrational and unfair ? 

In our day, there is no.question of more grave and immediate 
importance ‘than that of the employment of women. The 
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present social position of the female sex is calculated to arouse 
sorrow and dismay in every educated and generous mind. What 
becomes of portionless and friendless women? Whither do they 
go, and how do they exist? Alas! we know only too well; our 
police courts are full of their doings; our social statistics afford 
us details but too truthful and minute. They live amongst us a 
separate and condemned caste, and trade upon the vices of the 
community. Unrecognised in law, unknown to friendships, 
charity, and love, they live and they die unregretted and un- 
missed. The backslums of large cities, the haunts of shame, 
iniquity, and crime, form their abode on earth, and the workhouse 
or the prison is the portal of their last home. With a refinement 
of cruelty wholly unparalleled, it has of late years formed an 
essential part of the morality of our legislators to hunt them about 
from one wretched den to another, and to add absurd and 
unnecessary persecution to their already sufficiently miserable 
fate. And here, existing in the midst of us, is this great and 
terrible evil; and we are told that there is nothing to be done 
but express our horror at the wickedness of others, and 
thank God that we are better than they. But is this so, and 
is there nothing to be done? We cannot think so. Want 
and idleness are two terrible diseases, but the same cure is ap- 
plicable to both. Let the labour market be thrown open; let 
every one have a fair and equal chance. If women do not 
profit by it, and if their social position is not improved, then 
will it be time to say that nature is in fault, and not man; 
until that is done, it is simple dishonesty to pretend it. We 
do not expect, of course, an immediate and final cure of those 
evils which have hitherto walked hand in hand with civilisa- 
tion to follow upon the adoption of our system; that is but 
the dream of an enthusiast. We do not expect to see women 
oust men from the position which they have so long held, and 
straightway reverse that of the two sexes. What we do expect 
to see is a very great decrease of social misery and vice, a 
very great improvement in the condition and character of 
woman, and a very great benefit to the community at large. 
This is certainly not too much to expect from a reform founded 
alike upon the principles of political economy, the principles of 
common justice, the principles of expediency, humanity, and 
good sense. 

How, then, to procure fitting employment for women ? 

There is no necessity to do so; the employment will procure 
itself, and time will tell whether it is fitting or not. Let there 
be real freedom of trade in labour; let there be no privileged 
class or sex; let all start upon fair and equal terms alike, and 
this great difficulty of the “employment of women” needs no 
longer wait a solution, for the problem will solve itself. 
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is for this reason he would wish her to retain them. The real 
meaning is, that he imagines a meek and soft person will afford 
him greater gratification in his hours of ease than an independent 
and less pliable one, and for that reason declares the departure 
from his ideal to be “ unfeminine.” There is no less selfishness 
in this than in any other of his pretensions, however he may 
attempt to disguise the fact, even from himself. 

It is in this spirit the question of the employment of women 
is usually discussed, and it is against this spirit we desire most 
earnestly to protest. The question is essentially a woman’s 
question, and should be judged from a woman’s point of view. 

t should not be said by men, it is not well for us that they 
should be employed in this occupation or in that; it should not 
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it is well or not is always at hand to be applied, and by that 
woof alone the question should be judged. Tet the opportunity 
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is fit for it, she will succeed; if woman is unfit for it, she will 
fail, and justice will have been done to all. Surely there is 
nothing simpler than this. We do not say woman is fit for 
every occupation in which man is employed, and we do not say 
that she is not; we say merely, if she chooses to try, let her do 
so, and let the result decide. If every woman does not wish to 
be independent, then let those who wish for dependence have it ; 
we would not compel any one, even for their own good. Is this 
too much to ask—the mere right to work, if so inclined? Does 
it not seem outrageous and disgraceful that it should be so ac- 
counted? Does it not seem unjust and ignoble? Does it not 
seem irrational and unfair ? 

In our day, there is no.question of more grave and immediate 
importance than that of the employment of women. The 
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present social position of the female sex is calculated to arouse 
sorrow and dismay in every educated and generous mind. What 
becomes of portionless and friendless women? Whither do they 
go, and how do they exist? Alas! we know only too well; our 
police courts are full of their doings; our social statistics afford 
us details but too truthful and minute. They live amongst us a 
separate and condemned caste, and trade upon the vices of the 
community. Unrecognised in law, unknown to friendships, 
charity, and love, they live and they die unregretted and un- 
missed. The backslums of large cities, the haunts of shame, 
iniquity, and crime, form their abode on earth, and the workhouse 
or the prison is the portal of their last home. With a refinement 
of cruelty wholly unparalleled, it has of late years formed an 
essential part of the morality of our legislators to hunt them about 
from one wretched den to another, and to add absurd and 
unnecessary persecution to their already sufficiently miserable 
fate. And here, existing in the midst of us, is this great and 
terrible evil; and we are told that there is nothing to be done 
but express our horror at the wickedness of others, and 
thank God that we are better than they. But is this so, and 
is there nothing to be done? We cannot think so. Want 
and idleness are two terrible diseases, but the same cure is ap- 
plicable to both. Let the labour market be thrown open; let 
every one have a fair and equal chance. If women do not 
profit by it, and if their social position is not improved, then 
will it be time to say that nature is in fault, and not man; 
until that is done, it is simple dishonesty to pretend it. We 
do not expect, of course, an immediate and final cure of those 
evils which have hitherto walked hand in hand with civilisa- 
tion to follow upon the adoption of our system; that is but 
the dream of an enthusiast. We do not expect to see women 
oust men from the position which they have so long held, and 
straightway reverse that of the two sexes. What we do expect 
to see is a very great decrease of social misery and vice, a 
very great improvement in the condition and character of 
woman, and a very great benefit to the community at large. 
This is certainly not too much to expect from a reform founded 
alike upon the principles of political economy, the principles of 
common justice, the principles of expediency, humanity, and 
good sense. 

How, then, to procure fitting employment for women ? 

There is no necessity to do so; the employment will procure 
itself, and time will tell whether it is fitting or not. Let there 
be real freedom of trade in labour; let there be no privileged 
class or sex; let all start upon fair and equal terms alike, and 
this great difficulty of the “employment of women” needs no 
longer wait a solution, for the problem will solve itself. 
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THE CATTLE PLAGUE.* 


HAT which has long been acknowledged as a national calamity is at 

last in a fair way of being understood, more successfully grappled 

with, and it is to be hoped prevented from continuing its ravages in 
this country. 

Perhaps on no matter of public interest that has within the 
past few years occupied attention have we found so many volunteers 
coming forward and endeavouring to unravel mystery, or prescribe a 
cure; and certainly the variety of opinions put forth as to the cause, 
and the numerous remedies proposed for the cure and prevention of 
the cattle plague, have even outnumbered the originators themselves. 
Every one who has had a fling at the subject seems to have had some 
pet theory of treatment or cause of production, and to have been equally 
confident one with another of theirs being the most probably true agent 
in either cure or propagation. 

We have before us two works, exactly bearing out what we mean. 
Dr. Bourguigon, with no doubt feelings of practical truth, expresses 
his astonishment that we should suppose there can be “ anything new 
in the worlds of space,” or fail to see with him, that “ we have in this 
instance led many conscientious inquirers to misapprehend both the 
nature and treatment of the cattle complaint,” which, to his mind, is 
decidedly diagnosed easily as “ contagious typhus,” and is to be suc- 
cessfully treated during four stages—Incubation, Initiation, Duration, 
and Decline: in the first stage, by modified diet, and even purgation 
and bleeding, with an antimiasmatic beverage, either a “ permanganate 
of potash” or a solution of “ arseniate of soda;” in the second stage, 
by bleeding or purging, laxative or drastic, as the constitution of the 
animal is understood, and “ acidulated drinks ;” and in the third con- 
dition, by following step by step the symptoms, and using setons, 
quinine, acetate of ammonia, camomile infusions, &c., as circumstances 
may suggest; whilst in the fourth or declining stage, “ everything must 
tend to support the organism.” 

On the other hand, Surgeon-Major Logie, who has been amongst 
the farmers of Cheshire, comes out with a theory, that “the soil in 
this country is so charged with foreign matter, so changed from what 
it formerly was, that were we subjected to a tropical sun for forty-eight 
hours, our fields would become a mass of creeping things, and a pesti- 
lence would result.” He acknowledges three methods by which the 
disease may be communicated—by food, by inhalation, and by actual 
contact. He goes on to say, “ This being the case, I am inclined to 

* On the Cattle Disease. By Surgeon-Major Logie, Royal Horse Guards. 
(London : Churchill, 1866.) 


On the Cattle Plague, or Contagious Typhus in Horned Cattle, &. By 
H. Bourguigon, M.D. Paris, &. (London: Churchill, 1865.) 

The Cattle Plague, with Official Reports of the International Congress held at 
Hamburg, 1863, and in Vienna, 1865. By John Gamgee, Principal of the Albert 
Veterinary College, &c. &c. (London: Hardwicke, 1866.) 
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vote the recommendation of a general ‘stamping out’ a melancholy 
display of ignorance, and to apply the same term to the abuse of the 
present Government for want of activity in suppressing the disease, 
and for neglect as to its prevention. 

With certainty, Dr. Logie states the rinderpest “is a blood-disease, 
allied, when fully developed, to what was formerly called ‘ putrid 
fever.” He divides into three classes—Mild, Severe, Hopeless. 
Acknowledging that all remedies have proved useless, he suggests a 
cure by change in the nature of the disease through chemical means. 
He approves of vaccination, not as an antidote to the poison, but on 
the principle that two poisons cannot operate on the organism at one 
time, and that “of two evils it is better to choose the least.” The 
treatment suggested is as follows: With a pint of linseed oil, 
drachm of santonine, or the active principle of the Artemesia santonica, 
or worm-seed, is administered ; carbonate-of-ammonia drinks follow, 
and gruel every morning and evening is recommended. After the 
first operation of the purgative, the decoction of the pitcher-plant 
( Saracinea purpurea), with the tincture of the sesquichloride of iron in 
large doses, is gone on with every three or four hours. In the fully 
developed stage of the disease, the introduction of remedial agents into 
the blood is suggested, and “ transfusion” is brought into connexion 
with this subject. For the prevention of the plague, Dr. Logie would 
stop the importation of foreign manures, sprinkle all the land with 
lime, fill up the pits and ditches with the same, and apply it in a liquid 
form to all grass. 

The treatment here recommended has one peculiarity that cannot 
pass unnoticed. Dr. Logie states that the remedy he regards as so 
efficacious can only be obtained from Messrs. Savory and Moore, and 
that alone must place a very awkward barrier in the way of any 
general adoption of his suggestions. 

Now, when two so dissimilar papers are circulated, and when we see 
men of talent and learning in professional subjects each supporting 
their own notions and ideas to the exclusion of all others, we are at a 
loss how to act, and hail with greater pleasure than we should even 
otherwise do a work that is comprehensive, decisive, sensible, honest, 
and true. Buch a volume we have before us in Professor Gamgee’s 
book, very well described by a reviewer lately as consisting of two parts 
_ ‘ predictions made, and "predictions verified.” It must be a source 
of immense satisfaction to the Professor to find, that not only have all 
his warnings been sound and rational, but that after all the attacks on 
“the faithful picture,” and the numbers of enemies risen up around 
him, with innumerable opponents to his opinions and thoughts, he 
stands at this moment the oldest, if not the only man who proffered 
suitable advice, and who, if he had been attended to, would have been 
enabled to avert much of the force of the approaching epidemic. As 
early as November, 1863, Professor Gamgee wrote to the Times on this 
“ plague,” and he has himself said that even last June “ the calamity 
was capable of speedy and certain remedy.” 

The appointment of Professor Gamgee by the Privy Council to 
inquire into the subject of the cattle disease, in relation to the supplies 
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of milk and meat, as far back as 1862, and the subsequent Congress 
at Hamburg, are familiar now to all readers ; since that time he has not 
ceased to point out our danger as a country, and how we could best 
prepare to meet it. The points upon which Professor Gamgee most 
emphatically insists are the following : the foreign origin of the malady, 
the impossibility of the spontaneous development in our London dairies, 
the perfect insufficiency and inutility of any kind of treatment, the folly 
of establishing hospitals or sanitaria, the importance of regulating 
traffic in live stock, and the slaughter of any infected or diseased 
animal—in other words, an energetic “ stamping out.” 

As to the first proposition, Professor Gamgee gives it as his deliberate 
opinion that the plague is sui generis, and never originates spontane- 
ously beyond Russia. “ It is a specific, malignant, and highly contagious 
fever,” confined entirely to animals, and never attacking the same beast 
twice. In times past this disease has been included under the term 
“‘murrain,” and therefore its past history is somewhat unsatisfactory. 
It does not partake of the characters of typhus altogether, and the 
French name for the disorder, “le typhus contagieux des bétes 
bovines,” is therefore calculated to mislead. 

Professor Gamgee does not allow the doctrine of development 
per se. He denies that the disease is inherited like scrofula, but 
ascribes to it the same laws of reproduction as those which regulate 
the development of the virus of variola in the human subject. 

There is one point worthy of attention in the course of symptoms 
described as occurring in the progress of the disease. At the very 
outset of the disorder in an animal, and some time before any other 
sign of indisposition is manifest, there is in every instance a very per- 
ceptible rise in the temperature of the affected beast. The elevation 
in the sickening animals will amount to nearly five or six degrees. 
When the animals recover, the temperature decreases gradually to the 
normal standard. 

There is no symptom so unmistakeable and satisfactory, and which 
is of more moment in the professor's mind, than the thermometric 
observations. 

Mr. Gamgee weighs the opinions put forward in favour of the cattle 
plague and small-pox being synonymous, but gives an adverse verdict, 
because the eruption is not vesicular, the prominent symptoms differ, 
the anatomical lesions are not identical, and vaccination cannot prevent 
the plague. 

Further, Professor Gamgee gives it as his opinion that the plague 
will never extinguish itself, and he says that “ it killed the last animals 
in Egypt, in 1863, as rapidly as it did the first.” Here we think the 
professor is somewhat in error, and since the matter has occupied more 
public attention, it is found that there is no reason to doubt that the 
cattle plague and other epidemics differ in their character of progress. 

Dr. Farr has been working at the subject, and he has given it to 
the world that the cattle plague does diminish in virulence as it in- 
creases in amount of animals attacked ; and it has been stated that in 
the natural course of events the disease would die out; in fact, that 
nature has adoped that which Mr. Gamgee recommends as theonly cure, 
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a “ stamping out.” Of course to such doctrines we cannot expect Mr. 
Gamgee to agree after his very decided antagonism to the idea of 
spontaneous decline; but there is strong ground for supposing that 
such is really the existing state of affairs. 

Mr. Gamgee suggests that which has long struck us as highly 
important, the inadvisability of permitting the importation of any live 
cattle into London. He suggests that all beasts should be slaughtered 
immediately on landing from the vessels, and that under no considera- 
tion should this rule be departed from. 

The professor points out how defective we are in our arrangements 
as regards dairies in London and other large towns, and he suggests 
that “a rational town-dairy system” be attempted. To remove all 
such places to the suburbs, and to alter the method of feeding, seem 
to be the two more important points needed. 

As to the treatment of the cattle plague, Mr. Gamgee is very de- 
cided. Throughout the work he constantly impresses on the reader 
the danger resulting from such a course, and with expressions such as 
these : “ We should never treat cases of plague in Great Britain : they 
may do what they choose in Russia; but here it is our duty to prevent 
or exterminate the disease, and not play with it by using drugs ;” and 
again, “I know of no antidote to be used internally—I have no faith 
in our ever reaching the virus with effect in the living animal,” he 
most emphatically reprobates any but the simplest remedy—slaughter. 
The large mass of information that is contained in the reports of the 
International Congress, which forms a great deal of the bulk of the 
volume before us, prevents our attempting to notice it in the cursory 
way our space would compel us. That the matter might have been 
condensed by the omission of many of the discussions, such, for instance, 
as that on “ dogs’ muzzles,” is patent to every one who reads the book ; 
and that much useless printing and space is occupied by the frequent 
passages as to the Congress voting, and the manner in which it was 
carried out, is a fault that it would have been well to have seen and 
remedied. 

A verbatim account of such a meeting as that held at Vienna was 
hardly wanted, and we think a considerable curtailment of this second 
International Congress’s proceedings would satisfactorily reduce the 
size of the book, without detracting from its importance or general 
interest. 

We cannot, however, be too lavish of our praises on the great value 
of Mr. Gamgee’s book. It is a thoroughly well-written and ably- 
thought treatise on the subject, and cannot be too implicitly trusted in 
all its important parts. We are certainly of opinion that no man 
knows so much of the cattle plague as Professor Gamgee, and no one 
has so thoroughly and disinterestedly given his views to the world, and 
striven to be of service to his country in connexion with the universally 
acknowledged calamity. The general appearance and careful prepara- 
tion of the book reflect also great credit on the publisher, who, with 
the author, has been evidently anxious to hasten its publication. 


J. JS. P. 
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CAUSES OF THE POVERTY AND DISCONTENT OF 
IRELAND.* 


At a time when Ireland and Irish affairs are deservedly occupying 
41. so large a share of public attention, the views and testimony of 
Irishmen themselves, especially those with opportunity and capacity 
for forming an independent judgment, are particularly valuable. It is 
unfortunately a fact that we are in this country far too much in the 
habit of regarding the affairs of the sister island from a wholly Eng- 
lish point of view, and of seeking in other than her natural, political, 
and economical condition the explanation of those phenomena of distress 
and disloyalty which have been of late years of periodical recurrence. 
There are amongst us some who, not otherwise ill informed, are so 
entirely ignorant upon this subject of Ireland, that they have come at 
length to believe in her possessing no real tangible grievances remediable 
by law whatever; and there are many who have no clear idea of what 
these grievances are, and have never, perhaps, seen them stated con- 
cisely and all together. It is, then, with considerable pleasure that we 
welcome the appearance of an able, sensible, and moderate pamphlet, 
by Mr. F. M. Jennings, a gentleman himself fulfilling the necessary 
conditions enumerated above, and possessing very well defined and just 
ideas upon this subject. 

Mr. Jennings commences his work by a careful review of the re- 
sources of [reland compared with those of England, Scotland, Belgium, 
and France, as well as of those—more generally—of other countries, 
chiefly in the matters of mineral wealth and agricultural produce. He 
shows that whereas Ireland is vastly deficient in the former through 
natural causes, in the latter she is also at a great economical disad- 
vantage by reason of the unjust relations subsisting between landlord 
and tenant, equivalent, as he very truly remarks, to “a bounty on the 
importation of corn to Ireland.” The result of this is, that the land 
in Ireland is rapidly passing into pasture, thereby greatly lowering the 
productiveness of the soil and the demand for labour, and forcing the 
mass of the population to emigrate, or to conspire against the Govern- 
ment, in the hope of bettering their position. The unjust system of 
tenure of land to which he refers is that according to which leases are 
granted for short periods only, thereby discouraging improvements in 
cultivation, and the want of a fair tenant right, by which the tenant 
would be compensated for whatever extra fertility or productive advan- 
tages he had conferred upon his farm when ejected by the landlord. 
According to the present prevalent system, no draining, fencing, or 
other permanent improvements are likely to be made, as the tenant 
must do it wholly at his own cost, and is entitled to no compensation 
when dispossessed ; and this, too, in a country where, from the mois- 
ture of the climate, farm-buildings and good drainage are of the most 

* An Inquiry into the Causes of the Poverty and Discontent in Ireland, with Sug- 
gestions for their Removal. By F.M. Jennings, Member of the Royal Irish Academy, 
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vital consequence. Mr. Jennings then compares elaborately the laws 
and customs in relation to land in England and Ireland, and proves— 
what we imagine will be new to some—that tenant right, properly so 
called, not only exists in England, but is recognised and pleaded in the 
courts of law and before the judges of assize. He condemns, though with 
no great harshness, the evils of absenteeism and non-resident pro- 
prietorship, and justly stigmatises the degraded condition of the 
people, possessing no interest in the soil, as the true explanation of 
“the various rebellious movements which have taken place from time 
to time, including the present Fenian conspiracy.” 

Some of the “‘ anomalies’ of Ireland are then brought under our 
notice, among which are the Established Church, with which Mr. 
Jennings deals somewhat tenderly, and the Bar, in connexion with 
which he exhibits some very startling statistics. Not the least valu- 
able part of this eminently practical and suggestive pamphlet are the 
reforms he proposes in this institution—reforms which seem to us to be 
not only desirable, but loudly called for. His observations upon the 
best means of facilitating and cheapening legislation for the prosecution 
of public works are all worthy of the greatest attention. 

Finally, Mr. Jennings sums up in his concluding remarks the results 
at which he has arrived, and methodises the matter already brought 
forward. The question to which he assigns the most prominent place 
in estimating the present and future of Ireland is that of landlord and 
tenant, and in the fair adjustment of this he looks forward to the gra- 
dual, but ultimate, regeneration of the country. But there is another 
upon which we could have wished that Mr. Jennings had—not, indeed, 
insisted with greater force, for that could scarcely be—but pursued 
somewhat further to its conclusion. We allude to the want of a 
middle class in Ireland, the most pressing and fundamental need of its 
social and political existence. Mr. Jennings’s reasoning, and the facts 
he adduees in connexion with this point, are to the last degree instruc- 
tive and important. The whole number of landed proprietors in Ire- 
land, according to the census of 1861, amounted only to 8412, 
number whose extravagant disproportion to the population of the 
country requires no comment. Now, remembering that Ireland, ac- 
cording to Mr. Jennings’s showing, is possessed of comparatively no 
mineral wealth, and but little manufacturing industry; that, for 
instance, against 36,000,000/. worth of metal and coal produced in 
Great Britain in 1863, we have under 500,000/. worth to show in Ire- 
land; that the proportion of hands employed “ in the flax, cotton, silk, 
woollen, and jute factories, as well as handloom weavers” (which com- 
prehends almost all, or absolutely all, the manufactures of Ireland, and 
but a portion of those in England), was as 1 to 7 to those in England 
and Wales; we come upon the very suggestive fact, that whereas a 
large middle class exists in England, made up of manufacturers, 
miners, and the like, there is practically no corresponding class what- 
ever in Ireland, and that those who have an interest in the preserva- 
tion of order and the stability of the empire are reduced to some 
8000 or 9000 landed proprietors—mainly absentees—and a few—a 
very few—capitalists and traders. What wonder that in such a state 
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of things Ireland is in a continual ferment, and that nothing but the 
strong hand of the law, enforced by military and police, keeps the 
populace in subjection? Here is—economically speaking—a small 
oligarchy of landlords, to whom the country and all its resources 
belong, and whose interests are foreign to those of the mass of the 
population. Here are in close contiguity the two extremes of social 
life, and with no intermediate class, as amongst us and almost every 
other civilised European nation, between them to soften down asperi- 
ties, to hold the balance, and constitute the stepping-stone from the 
one to the other. Mr. Jennings’s remarks upon this very serious fact 
are most just, and his recommendations above question, so far as they 
go. After stating the case in full, he proceeds to say: “ It is most 
important and necessary, as I have before shown, to increase the 
number of persons in Ireland who have an interest and stake in the 
country ;” and, in another place: “ This uncertainty” (of life, pro- 
perty, &c.) “ must exist until the class in Ireland possessing property 
that would be jeopardised by rebellion be greatly extended; for it is 
notorious that disaffection is widely spread in the other provinces of 
the country ;” and again, after showing by another chain of reasoning 
and statistics the necessity of a middle class, he proceeds to say: 
“ But it is evident that a middle class cannot be called into existence 
without the circumstances admitted to be necessary for its develop- 
ment, namely, manufactures, commerce, and mineral wealth,” which, 
as we have already seen, Ireland does not possess. “The greater 
necessity, therefore, for a substitute similar in character to the yeoman 
class, which would be on the side of order and of the British Govern- 
ment, and be the surest and truest bulwark against either conspiracy 
or invasion. This could be accomplished by an improved tenure of 
land.” But here Mr. Jennings stops; he proposes an improved 
system of land-tenure, -but he omits to state precisely what he would 
have. From the reference to the yeoman class we should, of course, 
conclude that he meant the introduction of the system known as 
peasant proprietorship, only that we are confident that, had Mr. Jen- 
nings so intended, he would at once have stated the fact. On the con- 
trary, we are of opinion, from the general tenor of his preceding 
observations, that he would be inclined to stop short of this, and it is 
upon this point we venture to join issue with him. Anything short of 
this cannot, in our mind, be productive of more than temporary good, 
if even of that. It is the character of a people you have to change; 
and it is to the niggardliness of nature you have to adapt your 
measures. Manufactures, minerals, commerce, cannot be created by 
law; but a system of peasant proprietorship can, and it is by some 
legislative application or modification of this principle to the existing 
state of things in Ireland that that middle class must be there created, 
which Mr. Jennings rightly regards as the true strength and safeguard 
of a country. 

The pamphlet concludes with a clever summary of the principal 
administrative evils under which Ireland suffers, conceived in the 
original form of a series of suggestions offered to statesmen for 
ruining the prosperity of any given country in the shortest possible 
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time. We can cordially recommend its perusal to all those who are 
desirous of accurate and concise information upon ‘* The Causes of the 
Poverty and Discontent of Ireland.” Ww. 2 
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The Sanitary Condition of the Poor in relation to Disease, Poverty, and Crime, and on 
the Control and Prevention of Infectious Diseases. By Benson Baker, M.R.C.S.E. 
&c., Medical Officer and Public Vaccinator of Christ Church District, Marylebone. 
This pamphlet hints at most of the evils which arise from the neglect of sanitary 

regulations, and suggests some simple remedies. As a parochial medical officer he 

says, “I am daily called upon to witness suffering and sickness in crowded rooms, 
which is fostered by bad ventilation and insufficient drainage.”—‘ Here small-pox 
and typhus fever are frequent visitors. It is not an uncommon thing for a family 
of eight to occupy one small room, in which men, women, and children, of all 
ages, eat, drink, and sleep. In such a place as this, and under such circumstances, 
where little air enters, and less light, can it be a matter of surprise that Death is 
so frequent a visitor, that to those who witness his work he has lost all his terrors?” 

In this district the sanitary condition of hundreds of houses is defective, and it is 
imperative that something should speedily be done. The tubs and cisterns in many 
cases are inefficient for the water-supply, and nobody seems to know when they were 
last cleaned out ; the lids do not fit, consequently they are receptacles for all kinds of 
filth, Mr. Baker very properly suggests that for the homes of the poor to be cleansed, 
repaired, and made comfortable, cleanliness should be made a condition of tenancy. 

He says, “ I know no places where personal cleanliness is at a lower standard than 

in many of the small streets of my district; dirt is allowed to begrime the walls, so 

as to render it difficult to tell what the original colour was; in a word, many of the 
rooms in George-street, Charles-street, Little Bell-street, and Little Church-street, 
are so neglected by the tenants as to become neither more nor less than fever-nests.” 

It would be well if vestrymen in all the London parishes were to obtain the evidence 

of their medical officers ; and if the same truthful picture of the misery and degrada- 

tion of the poor which Mr. Baker has represented as existing in the Marylebone 
parish were collected for other districts, it is to be feared that this would not be 
found the worst in the metropolis. 


The Organization of Nursing in a Large Town. With an Introduction and Notes, by 
FLorence NiIGHTINGALe. Liverpool: A. Holden; London: Longman, Green, 
and Co. 

This little work is a prospectus of the Liverpool Training School and Home for 
Nurses, which has been so successfully carried out under the direction and advice of 
Miss Nightingale. After training nurses for the infirmary, the next object has been 
to bring good nursing into the homes of the poor, through an organised system of dis- 
trict nursing; also to provide nurses for the sick in private families, with respect to 
which it appears the committee have little hopes of keeping pace with the demands. The 
most valuable parts of this pamphlet are the details, forms, and other information given 
in the Appendix, showing the “ method of working” of the scheme. The work affords 
most essential aid to those who “ desire to enter into similar organisations in their 
own town” or neighbourhood. Any opinion of Miss Nightingale carries great 
weight, and the introduction to these pages will be read with much interest; while 
the work itself contains a fund of information necessary for carrying out an organ- 
ised system of hospital and home nursing. 


The Laws relating to Public Health: Sanitary—Medical—Protective. With Notes, 
Forms, and Practical Instructions, By Tuomas Baker, Esq., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, &c. London: W. Maxwell, Sweet, Stevens, Sons, and Haynes. 
The various Acts passed by the Legislature for the protection of public health have 

now become so numerous as to render necessary a comprehensive analysis of them. 

This important work of digesting and arranging the Sanitary, Medical, and Protec- 

tive statutes under different heads, with forms, practical instructions, and cases 

appended, with notes and index, will prove a most useful guide to corporations, 
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guardians, and rate-payers, as well as to the medical profession and the public ‘at 
large. The work is divided into six parts; the first includes the Acts relating to 
sanitary works, in which the following are comprehended: 1. Public Health and 
Local Government Acts. 2. Nuisances Removal and Diseases Prevention Acts. 
3. Metropolis Management Acts. 4. Metropolis Water Act. 5. Baths and Wash- 
houses Acts. 6. Smoke Nuisance Acts. 7. Alkali Works Act. 8. Recreation 
Grounds Act. 9%. Public Improvements Act. 10. Common Lodging-houses Act. 
11. Burial Acts. 12. Bakehouses Act. 

In these Acts everything which relates to the constitution of local authorities, 
sewerage, water-supply, offensive trades, and every duty regulating the surveyors, 
inspectors of nuisances, and the proceedings of public boards and corporations, are 
treated in a most admirable manner. Acts relating to bodily care form one entire 
section, and include, amongst others, the Factories Act, bleaching and dyeing works, 
inspection of collieries, accidents from gunpowder, storage of petroleum, protection of 
chimney-sweepers, and safety from fire. Acts relating to food and poison form 
another section, including the Adulteration of Bread Act, Food Analysis Act, sale of 
diseased cattle, importation of diseased cattle, sale of arsenic, besides portions of 
other statutes before recited as far as they relate to food and poison. Acts relating to 
medical care, medical officers and medical practitioners, and pharmaceutical chemists, 
bring under special notice the Contagious Diseases Prevention Act, vaccination, quaran- 
tine, and lunacy, besides the Apothecaries Act and the Pharmaceutical Chemists Act. 
Amongst the various forms in the Appendix, we observe bye-laws for the regulation of 
slaughter-houses, nuisances arising from suow, filth, cleansing footways, the keeping 
of animals, &c. We find also the instructional minutes issued from Whitehall, in 
1855, relating to the duties and qualifications of officers of health. It appears im- 
possible for the municipalities and vestries of England to carry out the multifarious 
powers given to them by so many legislative enactments, and to fulfil as they ought 
to do their duties as conservators of the public health, without constant reference and 
even patient study in detail of this very comprehensive work. 

Overcrowding, the Evil and Remedy. By H. N. Barwet, Esq. 

In spite of every effort made by associations for improving the dwellings of the 
industrial classes, such as the Waterloo-buildings, the Peabody and other examples 
of improved constructions of houses for the industrial classes, we find that overcrowd- 
ing is being forced on the London poor at a rate more rapid than improved accommo> 
dation is being provided for them. The exigencies of the railway system drive the poor 
out of their homes, and compel them to huddle together in places unfit for human 
habitation. The task, however, of extending improved dwelling-house accommoda- 
tion for the working classes appears to occupy the minds of men who have hitherto 
kept aloof from philanthropic schemes ; they are now endeavouring to promote these 
desirable objects on the basis of a sound commercial enterprise. The pamphlet before 
us is a complete résumé of everything that has been done in this direction during the 
last twenty years. The author shows that the work is one of the most pressing 
and momentous problems of our time, and that it can be brought within utilitarian 
conditions, and offer the capitalists a commercially remunerative investment, or that 
seven or eight per cent. may be obtained for those who invest their capital in this 
class of houses. The author of this work very properly criticises the enterprise of 
the trustees of the Peabody fund. He says, “If you spend it in charity, you may 
lodge, perhaps, fifteen hundred or two thousand families; but by making it a great 
paying concern, its example will lodge all the poverty in London.” It is to be feared 
that an expenditure of injudicious and lavish outlay in external decoration and arti- 
ficial novelties of design contributes to strengthen the too common impression that 
undertakings of this nature can never become a good investment. Public interest is 
absolutely necessary, and appears likely to be secured in carrying out the efforts to 
provide homes for the poor. It appears that as a commercial investment such under- 
takings on a large scale may be made to pay, while philanthropic schemes can but, at 
the best, provide for the wants of a very limited number of persons. It is to be 
hoped that the bills now passing through Parliament—that of Mr. Childers, for 
authorising the Treasures Loan Commission to lend four per cent., and that of Mr. 
M. Torrens, authorising pestilential localities to be purchased and demolished, and 
suburban houses to be erected by parochial authorities—will give an impulse in all 
directions, that in some measure will meet the pressing wants of the poor for 
healthy home-accommodation. 
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The London Workhouses.—Some interesting facts relative to the 
management of the London workhouses by “ guardians of the poor” 
have been brought to light in papers just issued under the authority of 
the Poor Law Board. It is an ascertained fact, but one not generally 
known,j that the greatest diversity prevails among the London guar- 
dians as to the amount of food which shall be given to a pauper; and, 
indeed, to such an extent is this diversity carried, that while the 
average weekly cost of a pauper in one London parish amounts to 
above 5s., in another it is as low as a little above 2s. This is taking 
classes together ; but the distinction is more marked when a particular 
class is taken. An “ able-bodied” man in one union is estimated to 
cost for food alone something over 3s. a week, while in another he is 
only allowed food for the seven days to the cost of under 2s. On in- 
quiring, more curiously still, it is found that the guardians of one union 
allow their able-bodied paupers as much as nearly 120 oz. of bread 
a week each, while the guardians of another give the same class man 
80 0z. By the tables composed by Mr. T. Harries, of the Poor Law 

Soard, on the dietaries of convicts, it is shown that at Pentonville 
Prison a convict gets 140 oz. of bread a week, and at Millbank Prison 
150 oz.; so that, as regards the “ staff of life,” the convict has the 
advantage over the pauper. With respect to meat, in no London 
workhouse is meat given every day, and the maximum amount given in 
any London workhouse to “ able-bodied” is below the minimum given 
in a London convict prison, that minimum being 300z. In fact, the 
quantity of meat given at some of the workhouses to able-bodied paupers 
cannot exceed half this amount, calculating even the meat given in 
soup, broth, suet pudding, and in every other way. The days in 
workhouses are marked by the dinners. Sunday is invariably a “ meat 
day,” when, taking Hampstead, for instance, an able-bodied man or 
woman has 50z. of meat, 8 0z. of potatoes, and 40z. of bread for 
dinner. Monday is a “ soup day,” when an able-bodied man has 6 oz. 
of bread and a pint and a half of soup; and an able-bodied woman 5 oz. 
of bread and the same quantity of soup. Tuesday is a “ cheese day,” 
when able-bodied men and women have 2 oz. of cheese with 8 oz. and 
7 oz. of bread respectively. Wednesday is a ‘“‘ soup day,” when Mon- 
day’s fare is given; and Thursday is the only other “ meat day” in 
the week, when Sunday’s dinner is repeated. Friday is a “ pudding 
day,” 14 oz. and 12 0z. of pudding forming the sole dinner of an able- 
bodied man or woman; and Saturday is another “soup day.” The 
breakfast for this class is 6 oz. of bread for men and 5 oz. for women, 
with a pint and a half of gruel; and the only other meal is the supper, 
when 6 oz. and 50z. of bread for men and women respectively and 
14 0z. cheese constitute the third and last meal for six days, while on 
the seventh a pint and a half of broth stands in the place of the cheese. 
This is said to be a “high dietary” house; but nearly all the other 
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workhouses give three meat dinners a week to the able-bodied. Chil- 
dren have but two dinners a week in this house, 4 0z. at each meal to 
those below nine years of age, and 5 oz. to those above. In St. Luke’s, 
Chelsea, children under three years have 3 0z. of meat every day, and 
those up to nine years have 4 oz. six days a week. The general quan- 
tity of meat given is 50z. three days a week to able-bodied; but St. 
Luke's, Old-street, a generally well-conducted workhouse, gives 6 oz. 
At St. Giles’s and Bloomsbury workhouse 8 oz. is given twice a week, 
and 4 oz. of bacon on a third day. In the dieting of the infirm and 
aged, and children of different ages, there is so great a variation in the 
different workhouses as to lead to the conclusion either that at some 
the paupers generally are overfed, or that at others they do not have 
more than sufficient to keep body and soul together. It is a common 
error to suppose that the Poor Law Board frames, or at least sanc- 
tions, all the dietaries in use in the London workhouses. The fact is, 
the boards of guardians, with the supposed aid of their medical 
officers, frame the dietaries, which they submit to the Poor Law Board 
for approval; but this rule is not always observed by parishes under 
local Acts, where the guardians frame whatever dietaries they like, and 
the consequence is many of those now in use have not been sanctioned 
by the central authority. It is desirable, as is shown by this diversity, 
that there should be a uniform dietary for all the workhouses in 
London. 


Butchers’ Microscopical Societies.—A correspondent of the Me- 
dical Times and Gazette says :—‘‘ The trichina question is taking a 
practical aspect in Germany, in the shape of the formation of micro- 
scopical societies by pork-butchers. That at Nordhausen, in Prussian 
Saxony, has just published its rules, stating in the preamble, that, -as 
the microscopical examination of the flesh destined for sale is the only 
security for the public and the trade, and that as where this has to be 
paid for it will be apt to be neglected, it has been resolved to form a 
society, which Professor Kiitzing has agreed to instruct in the art of 
using the microscope and detecting the trichine in their various forms. 
Those persons who are desirous of being members of the society must 
be in possession of a sufficiently good microscrope, and have learned 
the use of it for the detection of the trichine. The microscope must 
be always kept in good condition, and at least three portions of the 
muscles of each pig must be submitted to examination immediately 
after slaughtering. The preparations must be kept carefully between 
glasses for mutual examination and control, under the superintendence of 
Dr. Kiitzing. When the microscopes and preparations are not found 
to be kept in proper order, reproof will be administered, which, if not 
efficacious, will be followed by expulsion from the society. The society, 
moreover, offers to pay, for every pig containing trichine delivered up 
to it, not only more than the market price of the animal, but a pre- 
mium of fifty thalers. This is, at all events, a good practical attempt 
at meeting what has become in Germany a great public calamity.” 


Examination of Girls.—The Cambridge local examinations for 
girls in London, Brighton, Bristol, Cambridge, and Sheffield have 
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been a great success: 76 went in for the senior examination and 50 
for the junior, of whom 28 seniors (nearly 37 per cent.) and 8 juniors 
(just 16 per cent.) were rejected. Among the boys, nearly 38 per cent. 
of the seniors and 22.3 of the juniors were rejected; so the girls did, 
on the whole, better than the boys. The total number of girls, how- 
ever, being so much smaller, the per-centage comparison must not be 
taken as quite decisive. The girls were very good in arithmetic, only 
2 juniors and 1 senior failing to pass it. Three junior girls attempted 
Latin, and all succeeded. Of 9 senior girls who took it, 2 failed. 
Thirty-five juniors, of whom none failed, and 65 seniors, of whom 7 
failed, took French. The examiners thought the senior girls and boys 
on a par in French, but thought the junior girls better than the junior 
boys, who trust too much to Latin analogies in mastering French 
grammar. In drawing, the girls were much better than the boys— 
one girl surpassing all the others in her colour-sketch, which was, says 
the examiner, “admirable.” It is reported, moreover, that the girls 
worked steadily and in a business-like way, without any sign of weari- 
ness, or any appearance of ill effects of any sort. After all, these fair 
creatures do not seem to be quite so entirely like Mrs. Wittitterly, 
quite so much in danger of passing away with a breath, as some of our 
contemporaries feared. —Spectator. 

The Albert Medal.—A recent Gazette announces the institution by 
warrant of a new Order of Merit, “ the Albert Medal,” to be awarded, 
in cases where it shall be considered fit, to such persons as shall, after 
the date of the said warrant, endanger their own lives in saving or en- 
deavouring to save the lives of others from shipwreck or other peril of 
the sea. This is well as far as it goes; but why should not the new 
order be more comprehensive? Why should it be limited to those 
who risk life in the endeavour to save life on and in salt water? The 
hero who faces fire-damp to rescue the victims of a colliery accident, 
or confronts death by fire to deliver the inmates of a burning house, is 
surely as deserving of notice and reward as is the gallant fellow who 
jumps overboard to rescue a perishing comrade, or who volunteers to 
man a@ lifeboat on a lee shore in a gale of wind. We hope that her 
Majesty's advisers will reconsider this matter, and will extend the 
scope of the Albert Medal so as to render it a reward and distinction 
to all doers of gallant deeds achieved in the cause of humanity.— Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


Baths and Washhouses in St. Pancras.—At the weckly meeting 
of the St. Pancras Vestry, Mr. Churchwarden Robson in the chair, 
the Baths and Washhouses Commissioners reported that they had, after 
great exertion, in the course of which the Duke of Bedford and Lord 
Southampton had thrown every obstacle in their way, obtained a site 
on which to build baths and washhouses. The site was in King-street, 
Camden-town. The Marquis of Camden had done all he could to help 
them, but he was only the leaseholder for sixteen years, but by his in- 
fluence with the Prebend of Cantelowes and with the consent of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, they had come to an arrangement to pay 
1600/. for the leasehold of sixteen years, and then 1260/. for the 
VOL. I.—NO. VI. Z 
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freehold, making a total of 2860/. The site for which this was to be 
paid was 180 feet long, or 60 feet wide. On the motion of Mr. 
Watson, the vestry sanctioned this arrangement. It is proposed to 
have three baths and washhouses in the parish—one north, one south, 
and one central (that now sanctioned)—but owing to the opposition of 
Lord Somers, who will not part with an old music-hall the magistrates 
have refused to license, great difficulty is experienced in finding sites. 

Post Office Savings Banks.—From a recently published return re- 
lating to the Post Office Savings Banks in England, Wales, and the 
Islands, it appears that up to the 31st of March, 1865, there were 
nearly 482,637 deposit accounts open, of which 212,000 were opened 
in the year which ended on that day; nearly 69,000 accounts were 
closed during the same period. In the year ending 20th of March, 
1864, the gross amount to the credit of all the open accounts in 
question was 3,828,804/.; the amount of deposits in the year which 
followed that date was 3,056,412/.; of withdrawals, 1,834,9407.; 
amounts to the credit of all open accounts on March 31st, 1865, 
5,050,275/. 17s. 2d. The total sum deposited in the Post Office 
Savings Banks of Scotland on the 31st of March last was 127,4532. ; 
the same, in Ireland, 188,196/.; Wales, alone, 165,000/.; the Islands 
(Man, Jersey, Guernsey, and Alderney), 11,643/., of which Man held 
more than half. Of the English counties, Middlesex held nearly a 
million (972,042/.); Warwick, 550,000/.; Lancaster, 258,700/. (the 
cotton-famine and iron-plenty has to do with these numbers); Surrey, 
375,000/.; Kent, 324,000/.; Stafford, 247,000/.; Southampton, 
223,000/.; Yorkshire, 185,000/.: the smallest sum deposited in any 
county was 3240/. by that of Rutland; Westmoreland was next, with 
13,000/.; then Hereford, with 16,0007. In Wales, Glamorgan stood 
with 48,000/.; Merioneth, with 19,000/., came next; Anglesea was 
the lowest, with 2700/. In Scotland, only Forfarshire, with 15,7002, 
Lanark, with 15,000/., and Edinburgh, with 11,000/., exceeded 10,0002, 
though Aberdeen, Ayr, and Fife came very near to that sum. Scat- 
tered Cromarty deposited only 70/. (this is the lowest sum in connexion 
with all the counties of Great Britain and Ireland); there were only 
twenty-eight depositors in the country. Orkney held 430/.; remote Shet- 
land, 456/. Little Clackmannan, the smallest county of all, owns nearly 
16001. of savings, though Peebles, which is nearly four times as large, 
has not more than 283/. In Ireland, the only counties which ex- 
ceeded 20,000/. of savings were Dublin, 36,000/., and Antrim, 
21,0001.; Cork holds 15,500/. No other county but Mayo exceeded 
9000/. (9033/.) Leitrim stood lowest with 1136/. In these sum- 
maries we have generally taken the decades to their nearest hundreds 
of pounds. 


Hydrophobia.— Within the last three months the papers have re- 
corded four deaths from hydrophobia—three in London and one in 
Manchester. From these cases there can be no doubt that this terrible 
disease is spreading amongst dogs, and every precaution should be 
taken that it does not extend to human beings. In the cases in 
which inquests have been held, the animals have not been inspected, 
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and from this fact it is evident that dogs which have got the disease 


are allowed to go about and contaminate one another. The evil of 


dog-rearing and keeping is very great. 
which are fostered are of no use 
without any owners at all. 


The larger proportion of those 
, whilst a large number run about 
Under these circumstances, it seems de- 
sirable that means should be taken at once to destroy all dogs which are 
not under proper observance. As the warm weather increases, the 
predisposition to take this disease will increase. Surely our authorities 
will not hesitate acting in this matter, as they did in the cattle plague, 
and wait till public alarm is at the highest before taking any step to- 
wards arresting an evil which would-be comparatively small if confined 
to dogs, but which is most serious from its liability to destroy human 
life. 

Digest of the Case Law of England. —A deputation was appointed 
to wait upon Earl Russell at his official residence, Downing-street, on 
the question of the digest of the case law of England. As the mem- 
bers of the deputation arrived, they were informed that Lord Russell 
was too ill to receive them, and a number of gentlemen consequently 
left. Most of them, however, remained, and discussed what future 
steps should be taken in the matter. Amongst those who remained 
were the Earl of Harrowby, Mr. Bazley, M.P.; Mr. Cheetham, M.P.; 
Mr. Peel, M.P.; Mr. Platt, M.P.; Mr. Padmore, M.P.; Mr. Sherriff, 
M.P.; Mr. Hadfield, M.P.; Mr. Ewart, M.P.; Lord Milton, M.P. ; 
Mr. Norwood, M.P.; Mr. G. W. Hastings, general secretary of the 
association; Mr. Evans, M.P.; Mr. Wright, Birmingham; Mr. 
Williams and Mr. Wilson, Incorporated Law Society; Mr. Gassiott, 
F.R.S.; Mr. Westlocke, Mr. Teulon, Mr. Chambers, Mr. F. Hill, Dr. 
Pankburst, Dr. Waddilove, and Mr. A. Edgar. Before separating, 
arrangements were made for giving effect to the object the deputation 
had in view. 

Great Meeting of Agricultural Labourers.—A densely crowded 
meeting of the agricultural labourers of the districts surrounding 
Maidstone was held at the Castle Inn, Week-street, Maidstone, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration their present low wages, with 
the view of taking s steps for an increase of them. Long before the time 
of commencing proceedings, the room, which is capable of holding 
500, was crowded to excess, likewise several other rooms, the stair- 
case, and passage leading thereto. There could not have been less than 
from 400 to 500 agricultural labourers present, coming from the dis- 
tricts of Langley, Bearsted, Otham, Farleigh, Maidstone, Barming, 
Tovil, Loose, Boxley, Thurnham, Wateringbury, Town Sutton, Chart, 
Coxheath, West Farleigh, Boughton, Leeds, Hunton, Debtling, Sutton 
Valence, Aylesford, Nettlestead, Hollingbourne, Burham, &c. Mr. 
C. Keen, having taken the chair, stated the objects for which they had 
met. James Bonner, labourer, of Tovil, then addressed the meeting, 
and concluded by proposing, “‘ That this meeting is of opinion, consi- 
dering the great rise in provisions and other necessaries, together with 
the fact that nearly every branch of industry had received an increase of 
pay, that the farmers in this district be solicited to grant their labourers 
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an advance of 6d. per day upon the present scale of wages.” The 
above proposition having been seconded by William Beale, la- 
bourer, it was unanimously carried amid loud cheers. Edwin Hollands, 
labourer, of Langley, proposed, “‘ That an increase of 2d. in the shil- 
ling upon the present scale of piece-work be sought for, as commensu- 
rate with that of day-work.” Seconded by George Cooper, labourer, 
of Maidstone, and carried without a dissentient. Proposed by Edwin 
Tree, labourer, of Otham, and seconded by W. Tree, labourer, of Bear- 
sted, “ That this meeting is further of opinion that it is the duty of the 
employers to permit their men to leave their work at four o'clock on 
Saturday afternoons.” Carried amid loud acclamation. W. Moor- 
craft, labourer, Bearsted, proposed, and Samuel Kitchenham, labourer, 
seconded, “ That 4d. per hour be asked for every hour overtime.” 
Carried unanimously. An adjourned meeting was held in the Corn 
Exchange, Maidstone, when upwards of 600 labourers were present. 
C. Keen, having been unanimously voted in the chair, briefly detailed 
the proceedings of the last meeting, after which C. Knight, baker, 
Theckstone, and Povey delivered spirited addresses to those assembled. 
A memorial embracing the foregoing resolutions was then adopted to 
the farmers of West Kent, to which nearly 1000 signatures were at- 
tached.— Maidstone Telegraph. 


Concentrated Meat.—Dr. Hassall has invented a process by which 
meat can be dried and powdered; and a company has been formed to 
prepare and sell this preparation. Dr. Hassall, in a letter to the 
Lancet, says: The meat is dried without the loss ofa particle of any one 
of its constituents, for the most part at a temperature below the coagu- 
lating point of albumen, and the product so obtained is then ground 
and dressed into a very fine powder, constituting, in fact, “a flour of 
meat.” This powder, when prepared from beef, is of a light brown 
colour, of a very agreeable taste, and one pound of it represents about 
four pounds of the flesh of meat, or six pounds of the leanest joints not 
deprived of bone and fat; and the purposes for which it is more 
especially adapted, are, Ist. For the speedy preparation of beef tea. 
2nd. With the requisite vegetables and flavouring substances, for the 
speedy preparation of soups. 3rd. Combined with farinaceous matter, it 
forms a highly nutritious food, well adapted for children, the dyspeptic, 
and invalids. 4th. Mixed with cocoa, it furnishes a highly nutritious 
breakfast beverage. 5th. With other suitable ingredients, it forms an 
admirable meat biscuit. 


Disenclosure of a Common.—Soon after midnight on Monday, the 
9th of March, a special train left Euston upon a strangely exceptional 
errand. More than a hundred skilled workmen and labourers, mar- 
shalled by gangers, contractors, and agents, took their seats in it, in 
orderly fashion, but with a mysterious and determined air, as if some 
more than usually weighty business were on hand. One carriage was 
devoted to stout tools and implements, and the train thus freighted 
reached Tring at half-past one on Tuesday morning. A procession 
was formed at the station—each man shouldering a crowbar or other 
implement—and a compact phalanx, one hundred and twenty strong, 
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marched out, two and two, into the moonlight. A walk of three miles 
brought them to the side of Berkhampstead-common, nearest to Ash- 
bridge-park, the seat of Earl Brownlow ; and the objects of the expe- 
dition were then first made known to the rank and file. The greater 
portion of this common, occupying a space of some two miles in length, 
and from three-quarters of a mile to a mile and a half broad, was en- 
closed a fortnight ago by Earl Brownlow; and we learn that Mr. 
Augustus Smith, of the Scilly Islands, as the owner of an estate near, 
and therefore as a commoner acting in concert with his neighbours, had 
determined to test his lordship’s right to this course in a very practical 
way. The whole of the iron railing, consisting of stout “ uprights,” 
five feet high, and with broad metal bands at close intervals between 
each, were to be thrown down before daylight, Mr. Smith and the 
commoners taking all responsibility, chartering the train and engaging 
the men. These last were told off in detachments a dozen strong; the 
substantial joints of the railings were first loosened by hammers and 
chisels, and the crowbars did the rest. Before six o'clock on Tuesday 
morning the whole of the enclosure was levelled to the ground; each 
stout upright having the metal bands, its tributaries, first neatly folded 
round it, and then being laid upon the turf it had recently served to 
close in. It was seven o'clock before the alarm was given, and by the 
time Mr. Paxton, the late Sir Joseph Paxton’s brother, and Earl 
Brownlow’s steward, appeared upon the scene, Berkhampstead-common 
was enclosed no longer. It was too late to do more than protest against 
the alleged trespass, and this was energetically done. Meanwhile the 
news spread, and the inhabitants of the adjacent village and district 
flocked upon the scene. In carriages, gigs, dog-carts, and on foot, 
gentry, shopkeepers, husbandmen, women, and children, at once tested 
the reality of what they saw by strolling over and squatting on the 
common, and cutting and taking away morsels of gorse, to prove, as 
they said, “the place was their own again.” The cost of the three 
miles of iron railing removed is said to have been more than a thousand 
pounds ; and that of its removal must have been considerable. What- 
ever may be the result of this daring return to what is called “ old con- 
stitutional form,” and however it may be viewed by the legal autho- 
rities before whom it will be speedily brought, it must be regarded as 
one of the most decided and vigorous protests against alleged usurpa- 
tion which have occurred in our own prosaic, peaceful, and order-loving 
times. 


The Capital Punishment Bill.—The Bill to provide for the carry- 
ing out of capital punishments within prisons, brought in by Mr. Hib- 
bert, enacts that the sentence of death to be executed on a prisoner con- 
demned to death shall be carried into effect within the walls of the 
prison in which the prisoner shall be confined immediately previous to 
his execution. The sheriff or magistrate who is to carry such sentence 
into effect, the gaoler, chaplain, or other officiating minister, and 
surgeon of the prison, and such other officers of the prison as the 
sheriff may require, will be bound to be present, and any justices of 
the peace and representatives of the press who may desire to attend, 
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and such other persons as the sheriff or magistrate may think fit, may 
be present if they please. So soon as the sentence shall have been 
duly carried into effect the surgeon will sign a certificate, and the 
sheriff, officers of the prison, and others may also sign the declaration. 
The coroner of the district, within six hours, is to hold an inquest on 
the body of the prisoner, and the jury are to inquire and find whether 
the sentence of death was duly carried into effect on the prisoner con- 
demned to death; but in no case shall any officer of the prison, or any 
prisoner confined in the prison, be a juror on such inquest. Any person 
who shall sign any such certificate or declaration, knowing it to be 
false, is to be guilty of a misdemeanour. 

The House of Commons.—The Spectator finds that the members of 
the present House of Commons are sons, brothers, uncles, nephews, 
sons-in-law, or brothers-in-law of the heads of the 31 houses known in 
its columns as the great governing families of England, exclusive of 
members standing in relation to the great Scotch and Irish families. 
At least another 30 might be added were the relationship extended to 
first and second cousins, The landed and county family interests are 
further represented by 170 near relatives of peers, 15 of them heirs 
apparent or presumptive, not: included in the 31 families, and 60 
baronets. In short, but little under 300 out of 656 members of the 
House of Commons are more or less closely identified with the great land- 
owning caste of the country, exclusive of the scores of many-acred 
squires who appear with the plain “J.P., D.L.,” in their respective county 
directories. There is no fear, during the present session at least, of 
cows being lost without compensation, or of Mr. Bright making a false 
quantity in the name of a hunt without castigation in the shape of 
ironical cheers. One hundred and four members either have served or 
are now serving in the army, and 150 are officers in the militia, 
yeomanry, or volunteers, while 9 only have held naval rank. Ninety- 
five barristers, of whom about one-fifth are in actual practice, have 
seats. Ninety-three members were educated at Cambridge, while 127 
of his constituents have the privilege of sitting under Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy. Slightly under 160 members appear ostensibly as merchants, 
manufacturers, bankers, brewers, or shipowners. The Spectator fur- 
ther gives a singular table, showing the form and extent of business 
enterprise in the House. A hundred and twenty members are more 
or less concerned in the management of railways, while 115 are 
directors of insurance, banking, discount and financial joint-stock 
companies, and 104 directors of miscellaneous companies, including 
nearly all kinds and forms of joint-stock associations before the public. 
Fourteen legislators occupy their leisure in attending to the affairs of 
hotels, from the Star and Garter downwards. One worthy baronet is 
concerned in the management of a fishery company, a coffee company, 
a brewery company, a fresh provision company, a library company, and 
a gunpowder company. One or two gentlemen are directors of necro- 
polis companies, but do not apparently relieve their gloomy duties by 
uniting with them directorships of more convivial associations. 


The Mortality at Hongkong. — The following information of 
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the recent mortality in the garrison at Hongkong, is published in 
the Pall Mall Gazette :—The strength of the 9th Regiment on its 
arrival at Hongkong in February, 1865, was 839 non-commissioned 
officers and men, 47 women, and 77 children. Of these 48 non-com- 
missioned officers and men, 6 women, and 28 children have died; 139 
non-commissioned officers and men, 27 women, and 31 children have 
been sent home sick, with several orderlies in attendance on them. 
There remained at the station in January, 1866, only 636 non-com- 
missioned officers and men, 14 women, and 18 children. The 9th also 
lost two officers, and one was invalided. On the 31st of May, 1865, 
the Tamar brought from the Cape 25 officers, 702 non-commissioned 
officers and men of the 11th, with 54 women and 92 children. On 
their arrival at Hongkong there was actually no accommodation ready 
for them. Two companies had to be lodged on board the condemned 
three-decker Hercules, and a few on board the Princess Charlotte hulk. 
The rest were put into sheds at a swampy place called Kawloon, on the 
mainland, just opposite Hongkong. Disease and death soon began to 
appear in their midst. Between the 5th of June and the end of last 
year two officers, 58 non-commissioned officers, 5 women, and 27 chil- 
dren died. Four officers, 189 non-commissioned officers and men, 22 
women, and 35 children have been invalided. There are still in hospital 
53 non-commissioned officers and men. Besides this, the 11th has lost 
al] its surgeons; one has died, one is sick, and one is on leave at home. 
The excuse given by the authorities at Hongkong for not having made 
proper preparations for the reception of the 11th is that they did not 
expect them till two months later. They were warned, however, by 
the Horse Guards long before that the Tamar had been sent to convey 
the regiment from the Cape to Hongkong. In any case there are plenty 
of buildings to let which might have been hired for the occasion, or a 
ship might have been got to take the men out to sea. General Guy 
was absent in Japan, and Captain Roberts, the Quartermaster-General, 
would do nothing without his sanction. Two companies were put into 
wretched “ go-downs,” where rice had been stored—places little better 
than kennels, but the men were more healthy there than at Kawloon. 
Two companies which were sent to Japan lost only four men, who were, 
in fact, diseased before they embarked. The causes of this sad mortality 
are not far to seek. Proper accommodation should have been ready 
for the 11th Regiment on its arrival. If the General chose to go to 
Japan, he ought to have left proper instructions with the Quartermaster- 
General, and not have trusted to giving orders through a post which 
takes 20 days each way. Another undoubted error was the withdrawal 
of the native Indian regiment and the substitution of unacclimatized 
European soldiers. Even if men had been brought from India, they 
would not have suffered so much ; but those from the Cape were exposed 
to all the worst effects of the new climate to which they were trans- 
ported. The excessive nightwork tells very severely on the European 
troops, who, in addition to other hardships, are deprived of their fair 
share of sleep. The object of removing the Indian regiment is well 
known. It was in order that the pay of the rest of the forces in Hong- 
kong, which, while an Indian regiment was there, was maintained at 
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the Indian scale, might be reduced to the colonial standard. But, 
putting humanity out of the question, the arrangement has proved, in 
a pecuniary point of view, a very costly one. The heavy expense of 
sending home sick troops has more than outbalanced any saving which 
has otherwise been effected; and the loss of so many good soldiers 
must also be taken into account. Altogether, it is calculated that the 
shortsighted economy of the authorities has entailed a loss of at least 
30,000/. The excessive work thrown on the diminished numbers of 
the garrison will doubtless add to the sickness and mortality. There 
are now, we understand, in the 11th Regiment, exclusive of officers, 


only 36 non-commissioned officers, 103 privates, and 12 drummers fit 
for duty. 


Mortality of British Cities in February.—The following return is 
made up from the Registrar-General’s Weekly Return of Births and 
Deaths, and gives the annual mortality of the deaths of the month. 
We repeat, also, the deaths for January, for the sake of comparison : 


February. January. 
1. Liverpool . . . . 40... 48 
2. Leeds cok 2 ww = a fe oe 
3. Manchester. . . . 34 .. . 36 
4. Sheffield . ... 34... 38 
5. Birmingham ... 33... 29 
6. Salford . .... 31... 33 
7. Newcastle . . .. 30... 35 
8. Bristol . . . . . 30... 82 
CC ae ee eee 
Ce ee 
11. Edinburgh . . . . 29. . «© 27 
i Ses ae 
eS eee ee 


The whole death-rate of the month has slightly decreased from 318 in 
10,000 persons to 311. Liverpool still stands at the head of this 
black list, but exhibits a slight improvement. London is pre-eminently 
the healthiest city of the thirteen, but exhibits an increase of mortality 
upon the past month, nevertheless. These tables must be regarded as 
creditable to London, and indicate most clearly that her little army of 
medical officers of health is exercising a most beneficial influence on 
the health of the metropolis. Some of the vestries of London regard 
medical officers of health as more ornamental than useful, reduce their 
salaries, resist their recommendations, and laugh at their reports ; yet, 
if we compare the cost of disease and death in the towns where a high 
mortality prevails with that of London, it will be found that the saving 
to the community by the sanitary activity of medical officers of health is 
very much greater than that which could be effected by the most ignorant 


and niggardly vestryman to be found on any of the local boards of 
London. 


New Vaccination Bill.—The Government are now proceeding with 
a new Vaccination Bill, which re-enacts all the clauses of the old Bill, 
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and provides no new method of securing the great object of the Bill— 
the vaccination of the whole of the population of the country. The 
present Bill still gives to the boards of guardians control over the 
matter of vaccination. These bodies have utterly failed in the past, 
and there is no reason to hope that they will do better in the future. 
No reference is made to the medical officer of health of the district, 
who is really the officer that ought to act and have the power of pro- 
secuting. The sum offered to vaccinators is so low that it is absurd to 
suppose that proper vaccination could be secured by it. The operation, 
to be properly and securely performed, should at least be rewarded by 
Jive shillings instead of the insulting sum of one shilling, now offered by 
the Government Bill. 


The Cattle Plague.—Since our last report the cattle plague has 
been subjected to treatment by both Church and State. The Bishops 
have decreed a fast, and the Legislature has passed a law, and, what is 
more, the catgle plague is really on the decrease. The following 
returns show that the disease had begun to decrease before the Cattle 
Plague Bill came into operation : 


Week ending Current cases. Back cases. Total. 
Nov. 18, 1865. . . a ae ae 3345 
- am: te eS ee 6551 
Dec. 2 ae wo $828 .. 1906 .. 5731 
a an.» oo) ae! = ae 7485 
a wee s a es oe} 8187 

ee ge: Ot er Gee . . Rm. . 8207 
¢ ao w+ « ee >. . ane 2. 9956 
Jan. 6,1866 .*. . ae... «eee eS 8508 
—) (ee Ne eye OMS... . BG .. tee 
0 ~~ <<. 3 ) See, ee 

a «= «<. <a <a Ss eee 
Feb. 3 ad a 6... We ~~ 4a 
py BB gs. 9 ERR. oS. =O 
W  «¢ -$40Rc.: 4. <- oe 

~~ 2 «© + « + is eee. > See 
ae toe .s «. Ses. . 9370 


In our correspondence will be found a letter from Dr. Farr, in which 
he shows that the contagious diseases of human beings are subject to a 
law of increase and decrease, quite independent of any agency that may 
be applied for the purpose of curing them or arresting them short of 
stamping them out. Up to the present time the history of the disease 
has followed this law, and we have no reason to suppose that our legis- 
lation or our fasting has had any influence on the disease. As to 
medical treatment, the last new cure with garlic and onions has utterly 
failed. We may, however, congratulate ourselves on the prospect of a 
speedy delivery from the distressing effect of this malady on our 
cattle and the minds of our clergy and Legislature. After all, it 
should be recollected that the nation will not have lost more by the 
cattle disease than it does on the occurrence of a bad harvest, the 
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difference between a good and a bad harvest being much greater 
in money’s worth than the whole cost of the cattle plague. We 
should be glad to find that when the sufferings of the cows and the 
loss of the farmers have ceased to fill the minds of our legislators 
with terror, that they have turned their attention to the arrest of the 
human plagues that are ever rising and falling amongst us. Although 
we cannot stamp out these plagues with the pole-axe as we might 
have done the rinderpest at the beginning, we can, by adopting rigorous 
sanitary measures, prevent the natural law of increase from developing 
itself, and even arrest the prevalence and spread of such diseases as 
small-pox, typhus, scarlet fever, and the other members of the foul 
brood of zymotic diseases which prey on the health and destroy: the 
life of so large a number of the human family. 


Zymotic Diseases in London, February.—The following table, 
drawn up from the Registrar-General’s Weekly Report of deaths in the 
metropolis, gives the fatal cases of contagious and prevengible diseases 
in London for the month of February : 


Small-pox . : . ; é . 76 
Measles ; . . . . 145 
Scarlet-fever , ' ; . 150 
Diphtheria . . ; ae 
Hooping-cough . , ; , . 250 
Typhus ; ' ; . 244 
Diarrhea . ' , ‘ ' . 70 

980 


The temperature of the month has been 3 degs. above the average, 
the temperature of the first two weeks being 7 degs. above the average 
of the last 50 years. The last two weeks were considerably colder, and 
the last week 2.6 degs. below the average. The most remarkable 
feature in the return is the large number of cases of diarrhcea, which 
shows an increase on the month of January. Typhus presents a con- 
siderable decrease, and the whole number presents a decrease of twenty 
cases. 


Metropolitan Sanitary Association.—On Thursday, March 16th, 
a conference of members of this Society was held at the rooms 
of the Social Science Association, when a paper was read by Mr. W. 
Rendle, “On Fever and its Sanitary Lessons,” which will be found in 
another part of the Journal. Mr. M. Ware took the chair in the 
absence of Mr. M. Torrens, M.P., who entered the room later in the 
evening, and favoured the meeting with some observations on the pro- 
gress of his Bill for the removal of pestilential dwellings, now referred, 
he said, to a select committee. Dr. Rumsey of Cheltenham, and Pro- 
fessor Ackland of Oxford, were present as visitors, and made some 
very important suggestions on the advantage of having houses re- 
gistered when in an unsanitary condition; a plan already adopted by a 
gentleman having large cottage property in Oxfordshire.—A deputation 
from the Metropolitan Sanitary Association, consisting of Mr. Thomas 
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Chambers, Q.C., M.P., Mr. Layard, M.P., Mr. W. Ewart, M.P., Dr. 
Sanderson, Dr. Hardwicke, Mr. W. Rendle, Mr. Brock, Mr. Dresser 
Rogers, Mr. Benjamin Shaw, and Mr. Arthur Hall, waited on Earl 
Granville, at the Privy Council Office, Whitehall, to lay before 
his lordship a series of resolutions of the Council of the Associa- 
tion on the amendment of the Metropolis Local Government Act. 
Mr. Chambers, in introducing the deputation, briefly adverted to the 
nature of the business, and Mr. Shaw and Mr. Rendle spoke in sup- 
port of the resolutions, which embodied various recommendations for 
the improvement of the sanitary condition of the metropolis, and sug- 
gested the best means which, in the opinion of the Association, should 
be adopted for carrying them out. The noble Earl, in reply to the 
deputation, said that some of the amendments suggested would be 
adopted in the Government measure about to be introduced, and the 
others would receive due consideration. 


American Views on the Prevention of Cholera. —Dr.Charles A. Lee, 
Professor of Hygiene in the University of Buffalo, gives the following 
summary of preventive measures against the cholera :—“ 1. Quaran- 
tine relations cannot be too strict nor too rigidly enforced. 2. The 
most thorough sanitary measures must be enforced and carried out in 
all places offered to the invasion of the disease, especially in large cities, 
where every effort should be used to have all houses, streets, alleys, 
privies, drains, cesspools, &c., thoroughly cleansed and disinfected. 3. 
All intercourse with places infected with the disease must be absolutely 
prohibited, or, at any rate, guarded with the greatest care and precan- 
tion. 4. Should the disease unfortunately be introduced into a place, 
cholera stools should never be emptied into necessaries and water- 
closets in common use. 5. The police should be instructed to pour into 
every privy and water-closet suitable disinfectants, or furnish the same 
for this purpose.” 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


MerTrRopOLITAN Sanitary AssocraTIon. 


March 16.—Mr. M. Ware in the Chair. The following paper on 
Fever in London, was read by W. Rendle, Esq. :— 

I do not presume to come here this evening to teach, so many here 
are probably better acquainted with the subject of this evening’s dis- 
cussion than Iam. It is, however, competent for me to press at this 
present very suitable time the subject of fever and the lessons it teaches 
upon our closer attention. The subject has, of course, been frequently 
brought before the different sanitary boards by their medical officers. 
Once not long since (November, 1863) the association of these officers 
issued a circular upon the same subject. This circular was, I believe, 
brought to the notice of the different boards, but I do not think they 
were on the whole sufficiently impressed with the very great importance 
of the subject. Public opinion was to come afterwards. In conse- 
quence of the continued prevalence or rather increase of fever in London, 
an appeal was made in April last in the 7imes from the Fever Hospital. 
When I saw it, I was convinced that the resident physician of that 
hospital could, if he would, do us great service. His authority was 
something, and he was in no way mixed up with the local boards. 
Accordingly, a note of mine appeared two days afterwards, stating that, 
in my belief, there was in Dr. Jeaffreson’s letter more than was appa- 
rent on the surface, and that the doctor would be doing London good 
service if he would give us publicly his opinion as to how we stood in a 
sanitary point of view in the face of a possible epidemic. Dr. Jeaffreson 
soon responded, with what power and telling illustrations we all know. The 
admirable and useful letters and discussions which followed are known 
to most persons who take an interest in such matters. Now, at length, 
a very healthy public opinion is being formed. The outcry against the 
shameful ignorance or apathy of society and its representatives is heard. 
The boards, containing not generally majorities, but still large numbers 
of men who are very anxious to do their duty, are bestirring them- 
selves. Several boards have already appointed additional and better 
qualified inspectors. It is, no doubt, true that this should be done 
promptly by all the sanitary boards. It is remarkable even now how 
surprised local authorities seem to be when they are told of the actual 
condition of their own worst corners. And the reason is, because up to this 
time the inspecting power has been altogether insufficient both in qua- 
lity and quantity, and consequently the boards cannot have been suffi- 
ciently informed. In my parish we have had until now but one inspector. 
We have 4500 houses farmed to the poor-rates, all of them probably 
inhabited by two or more families, most of them a family to a room, 
and consequently overcrowded, and requiring frequent supervision and 
inspection, the people moreover being ignorant, and therefore requiring 
frequent visiting and advising. 
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In the next parish to mine are 8603 farmed houses, and but one in- 
spector. In May, 1865, according to a return I have, the city of London, 
St. Pancras, Marylebone, Lambeth, Islington, had each but two in- 
spectors; St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, only one. Of course, it is impos- 
sible to do the work and get rid of fever-producing causes in this way. 
I have here vestry lists of cases for sanitary improvement. With one 
inspector, who gave but part of his time to sanitary work, average of 
two lists of places requiring work to be done, 31. After the appoint- 
ment of one additional active inspector, average of two lists, 315 cases. 
Lambeth is now seriously debating on the appointment of two additional 
inspectors, so is St. Pancras. I am not desirous of altogether con- 
demning the present vestry system; purged of the merely obstructive 
element, I believe it to be capable of performing the required work. It 
is already coming up better to its duty. The apathy of the electors is 
very surprising. They take but little interest. They too often allow 
little knots of men to decide the elections for them. And, notwith- 
standing this is a very virtuous, very religious, and very moral country 
—the most virtuous, most religious, most moral men, as a rule, decline 
to serve on vestries and boards, although the laws they have to ad- 
minister concern in one way or another the well-being of the poorest 
classes and a truer practice toward one another in localities. There are, 
of course, many exceptions, and very hard indeed it is upon the excep- 
tions; they have to fight the battle, to do the work, very often against 
adverse majorities—work which ought to be a matter of conscience with 
every man. ‘The present system may be amended by a court of appeal, 
or by some other means, bringing in a wide intelligent public spirit to 
bear with power upon local authorities. If this can be made to work, I 
shall be sorry, and so will many gentlemen I know, that bodies elected 
to do good in their respective localities should be destroyed. 

It may be well to note here the causes of fever according to our 
best authorities. Chiefly there are two sorts, typhus and typhoid, and 
in a general way, but sufficiently exact, the former (typhus) may be 
said to arise from human animal poison—an atmosphere poisoned by 
the exhalations arising from crowding too many human beings in a 
close place. ‘There are many supplementary causes, such as famine, 
depression, filth, drunkenness, and the like. But given plenty of fresh 
air and a pinching short diet, the death would be from starvation and 
not from fever. Given, plenty of fresh air and drunkenness, the 
death would probably be from delirium tremens, liver disease, or 
dropsy; not from fever. Typhoid fever may be said to arise from 
peculiar poisonous exhalations from sewers, drains, and ditches, or 
from a soil sodden with filth. Dr. Murchison’s scientific definition of 
typhus is a disease generated by contagion, or by over-crowding of 
human beings with deficient ventilation, &c. 

Of typhoid, or as he calls it, pythogenic fever, an endemic slightly 
contagious disease, generated by putrifying organic matter, I will not 
encumber the paper with cases other than with a very few which appear 
to be typical. Dr. Murchison relates that in March, 1856, seven 
characteristic cases of typhus were admitted into the Fever Hospital 
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from one house in Bermondsey, the place had been lately done up and 
the drainage was good ; the cases were not typhoid or drainage fevers, 
but typhus or over-crowding and destitution fevers : a mother and six 
children occupied two of the rooms, and had 163 cubic feet of space 
each ; the rooms had a peculiar animal odour, and had not been venti- 
lated. The habits of the family were very filthy, and the mother 
spent most of their money in gin. Typhus was at this time rare in 
London. Soon after, there were several cases in the next house, all, as 
you perceive, originating in filth and want of ventilation, and destitution 
consequent on gin-drinking. Persons of better habits caught the 
fever; and one, the head of a family, died. Nothing can be plainer 
than this, that a prompt irresistible power is needed to deal with first 
cases, so that cleanly, diligent people may not suffer, because they 
happen to have uncleanly, dissipated, idle people breeding fever next 
to them. I have a case of my own in which such people slept together 
in a small room, six of them, with barely 100 cubic feet of space each : 
these drunken people bred the fever, and then gave it to a diligent 
hard-working family—some nine or ten altogether took it, and the 
father died. Is it not manifest, that as these are poor law cases, not 
one moment should pass without information being sent by the poor 
law officers to the sanitary officers, so that the patients might be at 
once sent to the hospital, and the places emptied and thoroughly 
cleansed? The very essence of law is, I suppose, that no man shall be 
suffered to wrong his neighbour ; and can a greater wrong be done than 
by filth and neglect to breed diseases and bring death, orphanage, and 
distress upon others — upon two deserving diligent fathers of poor 
families, as in the case cited? It is a great blot upon our poor law 
system that this great preventible deadly evil should be suffered to go 
on comparatively unheeded, while the remedy is easy, and at hand. In- 
spector Clarke, of Norwich, tells us of a man, his wife and six children, 
in a room twelve feet square, three with fever. He calls, and calls 
well, for good nurses and local hospitals. The nurses, as a rule, are 
bad, and the local hospitals are nowhere. 

There is no difficulty in finding cases. In Dr. Hunter's report of 
the lodging of the lower labouring classes, also in the rural districts of 
England, we shall find causes and effects enough of typhus and typhoid 
fevers; the wonder being that the old pestilences do not return, and 
that human beings can by use and custom become so stolid, so weakly 
and wickedly submissive, for there may be and is a submission which 
is dangerous. 

Fever has frequently occurred in cleanly houses, in upper bedrooms, 
in places apart, at the highest points of localities, and among the 
richer as well as among the poorer people. These cases are typhoid, are 
usually not infectious—almost always some great defect in drainage 
will be found, some ready way to admit a peculiar tainted air into the 
house. So the disease is produced, and one after another will proba- 
bly take it if the cause be not promptly discovered and removed. One 
case I recollect was in an attic bedroom, and was produced from an un- 
trapped pipe connected with the sewer; another in a gentleman's 
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nearly new house, was a ready inlet from a cesspool into the kitchen, so 
that when the house became heated there was a brisk in-current of this 
dangerously poisoned air, diarrhoea and typhoid fever resulted, and one 
person died. Dr. Barker exposed dogs to cesspool air, and the 
symptoms were, he says, precisely those which marked the milder 
forms of typhoid intestinal fever. He found nearly the same results 
from sulphuretted hydrogen—a sewer gas. In this condition of things 
the causes are evident, and are easy of amendment. How we some- 
times pick up truths in out-of-the way-places! Here is one. In 1796, 
Boston, U. 8., was sadly troubled with fever; the old writer tells us 
“that it originated from noxious substances exhaled into the atmos- 
phere from putrifying animal or vegetable matter’or both.” And he 
seems to have had a foreshadowing of the causes which now, seventy 
years afterwards, call us together. He says: “ A confined situation, 
filthy state of streets, alleys, and by-places of the town, will, as it be- 
comes more populous, rents higher, and, consequently, the poor more 
closely crowded together, further expose us to the danger of such 
diseases.” This is, he says, “a serious truth, which may, perhaps, in 
some future day, be too fatally evinced.” In such localities fever does 
not go on alone; that which will produce fever will produce abundant 
evils of all sorts, relating as well to the next world as to this. 
Confined to fever alone, the subject is far too important to admit of 
apathy. Figures may be so quoted as to astound us; and although there 
is a proverb against trusting in figures, I will nevertheless venture. 
The deaths from this cause in London from 1851 to 1860 were 21,870, 
and in the four following years 11,990. These represent about 290,000 
cases of fever in the fourteen years, chiefly among the poorest. Of 
course it represents poverty, filth, misery, and a great cost to the 
paying classes—a cost not easy to be calculated. You must know also 
that these cases have been increasing. The annual average from 1851 
to 1860 was 2187, from 1861 to 1864, 2992. This, at the lowest cal- 
culation, is an average annual increase of 6500 cases of fever in the 
latter period over the former in London alone. If any disease may be 
said to be the test of the sanitary neglect of a locality, fever in its 
various forms is essentially that disease. As surely as we find fever 
year after year breaking out or continuing about the same spot, so sure 
is work to be done there, and there is a very reasonable ground for be- 
lieving that, with prompt, good, and appropriate work, the disease 
may be banished, or very nearly so. One of my earliest sanitary 
lessons as a parish surgeon was this: I had one house that specially 
teased me; this was before the vestry days. Every fresh occupant 
was nearly sure to have fever. This went on year after year, and cost 
the parish very much money and the poor many a life; it also created 
a few paupers. Now and then the house was partially cleansed and 
fumigated, especially after a new case had been taken to the hospital. 
People said, “ See, now, cleansing and whitewashing will not prevent 
it; it comes from the habits of the poor.” One said drunkenness, 
another dirt, another Providence; but as a partial and superficial 
cleansing will not banish fever, I was at length tired of it, and recom- 
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mended emptying the house and thoroughly cleansing it from top to 
bottom, with due attention to drains, water-butt, &c., and keeping the 
house empty for three or four weeks. It was done, and the house was 
from that time for years after as effectually cleared of fever as if none 
had ever been there. I mention this because it is a typical case. Dr. 
Jeaffreson is very clear upon this in his advice to the sanitary autho- 
rities. Speaking of cases from my own parish, he said: “ The facts 
most prominent in relation to these cases were that they came con- 
tinuously month by month from the same buildings, or building even. 
This was explained by the fact that eight or ten cases had been sent 
to the Fever Hospital, and the premises still remained overcrowded 
and filthy. The sick were removed, and the healthy were at once ad- 
mitted to the infected rooms to catch the disease in their turn.” He 
says, “if infected rooms were scrubbed and limewashed from top to bottom 
and kept empty afterwards for not less than ten days only, there is 
no doubt they would become safe habitations, providing decent sanitary 
regulations were afterwards enforced.’ This is my experience. In my 
earlier time, before the Lodging-house Acts were in force, one of the 
hotbeds of the disease was the common lodging-house. In my later 
time, after the Acts got into operation, it became more and more rare 
to find infectious disease, especially fever, in them ; and, when brought 
in, the bye-law of prompt removal, cleansing, and keeping empty 
effectually prevented the spread of the disease. Fever, in the opinion 
of a great French authority, is an artificial disease, and may be pro- 
duced or destroyed at will; and in the opinion of those who are best 
acquainted with the subject, he is not far out. The prison records of 
Howard's time show how it may be produced, and Howard's work 
shows how it may be destroyed; and the Lodging-house Acts which 
are really carrjed out tell the same tale in a less marked manner. Mr. 
Simon’s words are as remarkable as they are true. ‘“ Fever is essen- 
tially a disease of filth. True, a few deaths cannot be accepted as a 
conclusive proof of sanitary neglect in the district where they occurred ; 
for unavoidable contagion may have been imported. Even the fatal 
cases themselves may have come from a fever-nest in some adjoining 
jurisdiction. But I do not hesitate to say that the registration of any 
fever deaths in a district not suffering from famine is a thing which, 
for the credit of the local sanitary authority, ought to be susceptible 
of some such application.” And here let me note well the words, 
“ imported from some adjoining jurisdiction.” You will at once see 
how little it avails for one parish, or district, or street to be clean and 
wholesome, if gross neglect and consequent infectious and putrid disease 
are common in another district, parish, or street not far off. And this 
points as strongly as any argument can, if not for some central great 
power, at least to some sufficiently authoritative court of appeal. Dr. 
Greenhow notes in some places an annual average death-rate from 
fever of 21 in 100,000, and in other places running up to 204, 207, 
and 209. Such facts require special and authoritative investigation, 
and the blue books of the health department of the Privy Council 
give instances of such special investigations. The power to deal 
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with them is yet to come. It is of importance to note the age 
at which people are stricken down by this disease. The majority 
are of those who have had time to become useful, at a time suffi- 
ciently advanced to repay some of the trouble and cost of their earlier 
time. In this economical sense it is peculiarly unfortunate if we let 
fever goon. Of 2497 cases admitted into the Fever Hospital in 1864, 
510 were under fifteen, 1720 from fifteen to fifty, 267 over fifty. See 
also how it concerns the parishes. The “ poor ratepayer " has become 
a sort of proverb, ever in the mouth for obstructive purposes when any 
good was to be done, if that good was to cost money. The ratepayer 
is likely to be poor when he is surrounded by typhus and its miserable 
concomitants and associations on the one hand, and on the other hand 
governed by persons who see so little before them that they fail to see 
how much they might save and how many they might save by damming 
up or stamping out such diseases. In a given number of patients ad- 
mitted at the Fever Hospital, 215 were domestic servants or policemen 
for whom fees were paid; 71 were admitted free, but 3324 were ad- 
mitted by parish orders. This shows well enough where the seed is, 
where the nesting is; and it shows well enough that it is essentially 
a Poor Law question; and now, while the Poor Law is before us, in 
connection with fever, let me tell you how it does, or rather how it does 
not, provide. Impressed with the prevalence of fever in my parish, as 
a guardian, November, 1863, I moved the following resolution: “ That 
the clerk write to the district medical officers and request that they 
will be pleased to send weekly to the board, in writing, the name and 
address in the case of every parish patient visited at his or her own 
house where, in the opinion of the medical officer, the bad state of the 
premises stands either as the cause of disease or as retarding recovery.” 
This was carried unanimously enough ; but as the Poor Law does not 
provide clearly for this innovation, it soon ceased to be acted upon. 
I further urged that, in the medical weekly return of the medical 
officers under the Poor Law, it would be sufficient to underline every 
address of a house with conditions like those comprised in my resolu- 
tion, that so the attention of the health officer might be authoritatively 
and promptly drawn to the spot. It was further moved in the Sanitary 
Committee of the same parish, ‘‘ That each case reported in the death- 
register as typhus shall be specially reported upon at each meeting of 
committee, such report to comprise the condition of the premises, 
rooms, number of inhabitants to each room, probable causes of fever 
when ascertainable, and measures taken or suggestions made for pre- 
venting the extension of the disease, and such other particulars as the 
medical officer may think necessary.” 

This resolution the committee refused to adopt, and since that time 
there have been more than 2000 cases in the parish. I just now men- 
tioned that of the 3610 cases at the Fever Hospital, 3324 were 
admitted by parish orders. Let me tell you how this supply of parish 
cases is kept up. July 29th, 1864, a case was sent from a place in 
Southwark, called Langsdowne-place, No. 11. In August, cases were 
sent from Nos. 35, 87, 38, and 39. In September, from Nos. 13, 18, 
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19, 31, 44, and 45. In October, from No. 4. In December, from 
Nos. 12 and 21. InJanuary, from No. 16. In February, from No. 25, 
In March, from Nos. 22 and 26. It did not altogether leave these houses, 
and before the time here noted 130 cases had been sent to the work- 
house from this and other places ; but, as it extended to the inmates 
and destroyed some of them, the cases were afterwards sent direct to 
the Fever Hospital. In another nest, Henry-street, the fever passed 
from house to house until it had visited 13, out of which 21 cases were 
sent to the Fever Hospital. Now all these were pauper cases, and 
were sent to the hospital at the expense of the parish; and the parish 
had also to deal with the wives and children, when men, as was not 
unfrequently the case, were attacked. No doubt it would be cheaper, 
leaving out the duty and the humanity part of the question, to stay 
this sort of thing in its beginnings. In St. Pancras were sent, at 
short intervals, for a long period, from Drapers’-place, 30 cases to the 
Fever Hospital, half from one house, and 35 cases from Ashby-street. 
Six houses in my parish yielded 37 cases. In one of them 8 people 
were living and sleeping in one room, 10 ft. by 12 ft. In my parish 
there were, 1860 to 1865, inclusive, 432 deaths and 3456 cases from 
this disease. In Lambeth, which is not, on the whole, an unhealthy 
parish, there are some of the worst fever places in London. In the 
five years cited there were 818 deaths and 6544 cases. ne of the in- 
cumbents of this parish lately described the course of it. Thus, in 
1863, in one house he visited he found the atmosphere intolerable, the 
house deplorable in every unhealthy condition, a family in every room ; 
every one in this house took fever, and 5 died. Now mark the result : 
it passed to the opposite house, and 3 died there. After this it spread 
over the neighbourhood, and has scarcely quitted it since. In White- 
chapel, nothwithstanding unusual vigilance, the same holds—879 
deaths and 7000 cases in the last five years. Let a new operation, 
promising the saving a life here and there, or a new remedy or mode 
of treatment be discovered, we naturally feel pleased and proud of the 
new benefit. We are strange people; while we do this we need strong, 
angry, biting words to arouse us to the facts of lives wasted by thou- 
sands, which our best judges of such things say a little more air and a 
better lodging would effectually save. It is a great misfortune, I 
think, that the old English system of frankpledge, the foundation of 
the leets, should have so generally died out in our legislation, and have 
left us little else than cold formalities—a sort of “ every one for himself 
and God for us all” principle. The principle by which the people of a 
locality were more or less answerable for the right doing of the rest 
was, in its spirit, a very healthy condition. It was, says Sir F. Pal- 
grave, the peculiar province of the leet to abate all nuisances which 
affected the public convenience. The verdict was a verdict, and not a 
trial. For a nuisance the jury might amerce the offender, and at the 
same time cause him to be distrained to amend it. The liberty of the 
subject, the Englishman’s house his castle, and the like, crop up con- 
tinually before us. We seem to have liberty to interpose delay where 
delay is death; to poison our neighbour slowly, his remedy being 
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usually ruin at law. We have liberty to protect, even at the expense 
of many deaths and large taxation, that which is called vested interest ; 
but liberty to proceed the straightest way to any great good we can as 
yet be scarcely said to have. In a deputation to Mr. Peabody and his 
trustees, which I attended, we urged, why not purchase small plots, the 
worst in London, a court or alley here and there, and show us how to 
build cheaply, and in a manner that shall at once be both paying and 
healthy, so that we, in all the worst parts of London, seeing that it 
would not be a losing scheme, might everywhere imitate you? And the 
answer was, so faras I can recollect: “There is much complication and 
many interests; nothing but compulsory action could deal with it. 
We cannot buy as it is, and we cannot get an Act to enable us to pur- 
chase these places.” And yet something of this sort appears to be our 
only remedy for our scarce, and filthy, and expensive habitations for the 
poorer people. 

Our American cousins are said by some to have liberty enough. 
Some admirable sanitary reports have come across, and contain many 
an excellent lesson; one or two as to the way in which fever is pro- 
pagated, are almost startling. ne instance, a man residing in the 
11th ward, was sick with typhus and died; a few days after his daughter, 
residing in the 17th ward, having visited her father in his sickness, was 
attacked and died. Another daughter, in Brooklyn, also took it and 
died. Another residing in Avenue A, also took the disease. Another’ 
relative in 16th-street, others in 11th-street, visited the first affected, 
and sickened soon after. The inspector reports that eight cases of 
fever thus sprung from a common centre, and by distribution in as 
many different localities created as many new centres of infection and 
danger. The same report mentions some 74 domiciles of a single 
rookery in New York which “send out an incessant and widely dis- 
tributed current of fever poison to other and distant sections of the 
city.” Another inspector reports “that 17 cases of typhus in five 
families resulted from careless exposure of the first fever patients to 
promiscuous visitors.’’ He remarks that “ all this was but the beginning 
of an evil, the records of which were still in progress.” Pondering 
over the degraded and unwholesome condition of these fever-producing 
places in New York, the inspector makes some further remarks worthy 
our attention. He says: 

‘We often find in persons of less than middle age, who have long 
oceupied such confined and filthy premises, a morbid condition of the 
system unknown elsewhere. The eye becomes bleared, the senses 
blunted, the limbs shrunken and tremulous, the secretions exceedingly 
offensive. 

“ There is a state of premature decay. In this condition of life the 
ties of nature seem to be unloosed. Maternal instinct and filial affec- 
tion seem to participate in the general decay of soul and body. In the 
physical and moral degradation, the blight of these miserable abodes, 
where decay reigns supreme over habitations and inhabitants alike, 
may be plainly traced much of the immorality and crime which prevail 
among us. The established truth that, as the corporeal frame de- 
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teriorates, man’s spiritual action is liable also to degenerate, receives 
an apt illustration here. 

“ The state of physical, mental, and moral decline to which I have 
adverted, is so well recognised, and its causes so well understood, that 
it has received a name less elegant than expressive: it is called the 
Tenant House Rot. 

“ Under such influences are reared to-day a large proportion of the 
future citizens of New York, who will control its social and political 
destinies ; under such influences have been reared a large class al- 
ready so numerous as, at times, to seriously disturb the public peace, 
and to endanger the safety of our political and social fabric. 

“The terrible elements of society we saw brought to the surface 
during a great popular outbreak, are equally in existence at the 
present moment; nay, more, they are increasing year by year. The 
tocsin which next summons them from their dark and noisome 
haunts, may be the prelude to a scene of universal pillage, slaughter, 
and destruction. We must reap that which we sow. Destitution 
and crime are fungi of hideous growth, which spring up side by 
side from such pollution as we allow to rankle in our midst.” 

One of the most distinguished of the Government reporters has 
favoured me with a letter containing some similarremarks. He says, 
“‘ Reports on the abominations of particular districts have been well 
done, and so often, that if the public does not fully appreciate the 
position of danger which the country is in, it is the public’s own fault. 
In spite of gin, typhus and infanticide, a degraded, immoral, diseased 
and altogether a dangerous class is being bred in our land, who will in 
our time, or soon after, overturn the social fabric. And I for one can 
never blame a man for crime, whose childhood is brought up in such 
surroundings as you describe. Have we any personal fear of typhus 
or cholera? Probably not—but there is a thing of which we have great 
fear, consols at 30, property tax at 5s., and Parliament debating on 
national workshops—these are, I think, the terrors of the future, and I 
believe there is no warding such future off, except by improving the 
residential conditions of the growing generation.” And now if I tell 
you that ten thousand people, such as those just described, might pro- 
bably be gathered up in my parish, and hundreds of thousands over 
London—and that this people owe us very little for benefits they as 
yet reap from a high civilisation in the richest city of the world, is it 
reasonable to expect in any great time of trouble that they will be on 
the side of order? They are now being continually warned, by frequent 
visits of officers of health and inspectors, that their state is not what 
it should be—not what the law orders it to be, and that society is not 
doing its duty by them. They are very easily delivered over to rail- 
ways and great speculators, not to build dwellings for them, but to 
drive them back among the already overcrowded houses of their fellows. 
We may be said to repudiate our relationship to the denizens of our 
dirty courts ; but, as Carlyle says, they claim relationship by conveying 
to us in a fatal brotherly way their diseases and their mortality. The 
franchise, now so much discussed, is said to be a trust and not a right. 
Very well, a trust. In this case, are the trustees to allow the lowest of 
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their clients to live like pigs in fever-breeding places, everything against 
them? As I have said, ten thousand in my parish, I accept the idea 
of a trust, but if the trustees abandon their trust, then must we drift 
towards the “right,” as the only means of remedying the state of 
things I am only hinting at to-night. The charitable building schemes 
are but as drops in the way of providing homes for these scores of 
thousands. Until we have compulsory power for sound, effectual, 
and prompt work in the homes of the poorest, compulsory power to 
purchase sites covered with houses, poisoning and making poor their 
neighbourhoods, and in themselves unfit for human habitation, so long 
will our poorest be producers and propagators of disease, uneducated, 
irreligious, immoral, and I may say brutal. So long will they not 
only themselves rely on poor-rates, but they will bequeath to us their 
children after them. 

In conclusion, let me in a few words note some of the requirements 
which come out of the consideration of my subject. 

I deplore the frequency with which the public ear and the vestry ear 
are filled with accounts of difficulties—of impossibilities, as they are 
called. Our first duty is, where there is so much to be done, to attend 
to the multitude of matters which are possible, and while doing so 
we shall learn to diminish the list of the “ impossible.” 

We must have better and healthier homes for the poorest classes, 
not the palaces designed by philanthropists, with appliances which do 
not often come within the means of the lower middle class, but cheap, 
wholesome, and suitable places. It is manifest that the very high 
prices paid by these people for their miserable homes is enough to pay 
profitably for better places. The authorities of the poorer localities 
would display great economic wisdom in getting and using public money 
at 34 per cent. for this purpose. And in the construction of such 
houses, the local authority should possess far greater power to insist 
upon all reasonable health conditions. 

All houses let to weekly tenants should be registered and brought, 
by means of by-laws sanctioned by a central authority and administered 
by the local, into some kind of resemblance to the management of the 
common lodging-houses. This may be done with due regard to the 
rights of a man in his home. 

Places are required into which poor tenants unaffected with infec- 
tious disease can be removed when they can find no other during the 
cleansing an infected house. 

Local hospitals with plenty of ventilation and air space for the re- 
ception of those infected by disease. 

Better nursing for the sick poor, and a better mode of supplying 
the prepared necessaries in sustenance during illness. 

Information without any delay to the sanitary officers of cases of 
infectious disease, and of premises and conditions likely to give rise to 
the same found in the visits of medical officers and inspectors under 
the Poor Law. 

Alterations of the Poor Law, so far as all these matters are con- 
cerned, as they generally do persons in receipt of parish relief. 

Power for prompt action to remove infected persons from filthy and 
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infected houses, or in cases where there is danger, of infection to 
others. 

The change of some of our laws which are permissive into laws 
obligatory ; the permission to act being most usually construed into 
permission not to act. 

When it is important to do sanitary work, and the duty of the 
local authority to do it, in case of dangerous delay or neglect, that a 
central power might on appeal come in and do it, and charge it to the 
local authority. 


NatTionaL AssociATION FOR THE Promotion or Sociat Science. 


The following Memorial has been presented to the Right Honourable 
Earl Russell, K.G., First Lord of her Majesty’s Treasury :— 

The Council of the National Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science (with which is united the Law Amendment Society) desire to 
represent to your Lordship the expediency of issuing a Royal Commis- 
sion, or of taking such other steps as to her Majesty's Government 
may seem advisable, for the purpose of framing an authoritative Digest 
of the Case Law of England. 

That portion of the law is scattered over many thousands of cases, 
printed in more than 1200 volumes of Reports, which contain the deci- 
sions of the judges for several centuries. A number of these decisions are 
obsolete ; many, in fact, from one to two hundred yearly, are impeached 
or overruled ; many are of doubtful authority; many are conflicting; 
many might be gathered under distinct heads, in a concise form, and 
be recognised by the Legislature as settled and substantial law. 

To effect this object, it would be necessary to do with the Case Law 
what has been done and is doing with the Statute Law—to discard what is 
obsolete or superfluous, to condense and arrange what is effective; in 
short, first to expurgate, then to consolidate and revise. 

This subject has frequently and for many years past been under the 
consideration of the Association and the Law Amendment Society, and 
the Council trust that the time has arrived when her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment may be induced to take some active steps in the matter. 

The considerable progress that has been made in the revision and 
consolidation of the Statute Law, the work already done by the Com- 
missioners appointed to prepare a code for her Majesty's Indian pos- 
sessions, and the remarkable success of the Commission employed by 
the State of New York, in America, to codify its civil and criminal 
laws—laws founded on our own, and toa great degree identical with 
them—suggest that a similar course should be immediately taken to 
reduce the unmanageable bulk of English Case Law to a clear and 
concise Digest. 

The need for condensing the Case Law into some moderate compass, 
and arranging it clearly, increases with the extension of the business 
of local courts. The County Courts have for some years possessed 
considerable jurisdiction in common law, and Parliament during the 
last session has invested them with extensive equitable powers. The 
judges of these tribunals, sitting for the most part without the assist- 
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ance of a bar, at a distance from the libraries of the Inns of Court, 
and having to decide rapidly on the emergencies of the case, cannot 
be expected to master the intricacies of equity and common law in their 
present state of dispersion through law reports and text books; and 
the authoritative promulgation of a Digest would immensely aid them 
in the administration of that large and increasing share of the civil 
jastice of the country which has been so beneficially intrusted to their 
hands. 

Several of the eminent men who have at our annual meetings pre- 
sided over the Association, or over the Department of Jurisprudence 
and Amendment of the Law, have dwelt forcibly on the importance of 
this subject. 

Lord Brougham, in his address to the Association in 1860, says :— 

“ All men are now agreed that the only question is, shall there be 
consolidation or not, parcel of and preliminary to a complete code or 
digest of the law? In other words, shall the Government of this 
country perform its high and imperative duty of making the people 
under its rule acquainted with the laws made to protect their rights, 
but also the laws to which it requires their obedience, enforcing that 
obedience by the severest penalties ?” 

The Right Hon. Joseph Napier, late Lord Chancellor of Ireland, in 
his address to our Department of Jurisprudence in 1861, advocated 
the carrying out of Lord Bacon’s “outline of a great reform; the 
statute law to be expurgated, classified, and consolidated ; the common 
law to be digested and methodised; a standing commission to be set 
up in aid of current legislation.” 

In 1864, the Right Hon. Sir James Wilde, Judge of the Court of 
Probate, devoted his address as President of the same Department to 
a consideration of the practicability of forming a Digest of the Case 
Law, and the following sentence, among others, shows his confidence 
in the work, provided it be adequately undertaken :— 

“ I cannot resist the belief that, within the bounds of reasonable 
labour and time, the general principles and broad bases on which our 
common law reposes, and which tacitly guide the decisions of our 
courts, might be brought to the surface, grouped together, subor- 
dinated in their several relations, and contrasted in their differences. 
An attempt of the kind, and not without great success, was made by 
the late Mr. Smith in his leading cases. And those who have studied 
the notes of that book will not fail to perceive how easily and with what 
success large groups of cases treated and handled together have been 
made to yield up short and succinct propositions of law. What I 
desire to see is asimilar attempt made with authority and on a much 
larger scale, to be finally confirmed by Act of Parliament.” 

But the Council would especially quote the words employed by your 
Lordship, when presiding over the Association at Liverpool in 1858, as 
expressing at once the need for commencing this labour forthwith, and 
the certainty of its being brought to a successful termination :-— 

“ No one can doubt that it would be a great public benefit if our 
laws could be set forth in a clear style, and contained in two, three, or 
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four volumes of moderate compass. . . . . If we proceed to con- 
sider what has been done in this country, we shall find that, from the 
days of Lord Chancellor Bacon to those of Lord Chancellor Chelmsford, 
the revision and consolidation of the law have been a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. Five years ago the enactment of a code was held 
out to our expectation ; each year we were said to be at the beginning. 
Three administrations and four sessions of Parliament have promised, 
undertaken, and dropped the work. Is it not time that we should set 
about the task in earnest? I will venture to say, that if four or five 
persons of competent qualifications were appointed as Commissioners, 
they would in a few months make an actual commencement, and in a 
few years present to Parliament a complete code worthy of the country, 
simplifying and improving our laws, on principles fit to be adopted in 
an enlightened age, and founded on the solid masonry of our ancient 
legislation. Nor can I doubt that such a work would be sanctioned by 
Parliament, not, indeed, without debate, but without serious delay.” 

The Council must observe, that not five but thirteen years have now 
elapsed since the project of forming a code was spoken of by the then 
Lord Chancellor, and that though the work of the revision of the Statute 
Book has since been ably carried on, nothing has been done towards 
the formation of a Digest of the Case Law. The same distinguished 
lawyer, who so long since gave promise of a code, now again holds the 
Great Seal; your Lordship, who so well understands the subject and 
appreciates its vast importance to the whole community, is the First 
Minister of the Crown; and the Council trust that the moment is 
therefore favourable for urging on her Majesty's Government the expe- 
diency of at once taking the necessary steps for commencing the pre- 
paration of a Digest. That Digest, like an expurgated and revised 
Statute Book, would form an important step towards the enactment of 
a code; but taken by itself it would be invaluable, and it is on its own 
merits that the subject is now urged on your lordship’s consideration. 

Brovenan, President. 
G. W. Hastixes, General Secretary. 


DELEGATES FROM VESTRIES AND District Boarps in THE MEeTROPOLIs. 


At a meeting held on the 12th of February, the minutes of the 
meeting of delegates on the 30th ultimo, having been read and approved, 
were signed by the chairman. The delegates then proceeded to con- 
sider a proposed application to Parliament for the purpose of founding 
municipalities in the several parliamentary boroughs of the metropolis, 
thus concentrating the several divided interests now existing, and a 
report having been read and considered, it was moved by Mr. Beal, of 
St. James’s, seconded by Mr. Saywell, of Clerkenwell, and resolved, 
that the said report be received, printed, and forwarded to each member 
of, the several vestries and district boards in the metropolis. The fol- 
lowing are extracts from tbe report: 

The Committee of Delegates to whom the several vestries have 
referred Sir G. Grey’s letter, beg to report that they consider a favour- 
able opportunity is offered thereby to represent to the Home Secretary 
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the present defects in local government in the metropolis, and the 
necessity for largely increased powers. They suggest that it is 
desirable to represent to him that the powers of the Municipal Reform 
Act, under which all the corporate towns in the kingdom are regulated, 
should be extended to the metropolis; but inasmuch as those powers 
could not be extended to the present numerous local authorities, that 
it is desirable so far to consolidate vestries as to make the munici- 
palities co-extensive with the parliamentary boroughs, or that other 
districts should be created, and that districts not included in parlia- 
mentary divisions should be incorporated. The commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the existing state of the Corporation of the City 
of London, of which body the late Sir George Lewis was a member, 
reported in 1854 the following recommendations : 

“ With the single exception of London (metropolis), the local 
government of every considerable town in the United Kingdom is 
vested in a municipal corporation. This government is not confined 
to a portion of the town; but, since the recent statutory reforms, com- 
prehends its entire circuit. In London, however, as we have already 
seen, the municipal government extends over only a small portion of 
the entire town, whether measured by area or population. If it were 
held that municipal institutions were not suited to a metropolitan city, 
no reason could be found, except its antiquity and existence, for main- 
taining the Corporation of London, even with its present limited area. 
It appears to us, however, that a metropolitan city requires for its own 
local purposes municipal institutions not less than other towns. We 
believe, indeed, that the utility of municipal institutions is greater, and 
their want more felt, in a large, populous, opulent, and crowded metro- 
polis, than in a country town of less size, population, and wealth. 
These functions of local government, moreover, which in other towns 
are performed by the municipal authorities, are in the metropolis 
actually discharged by parochial functionaries, or by boards created by 
local acts, though they may be discharged in a less uniform and effi- 
cient manner. oes 

* Although the City of London is the only part of the metropolis 
which possesses a municipal organisation, there are at present, within 
the metropolitan district, seven parliamentary boroughs, each of which, 
with the exception of Greenwich, contains a larger number of inha- 
bited houses and a larger population than the City. Of those seven 
boroughs, five receive the right of returning members to Parliament 
under the Reform Act of 1832; and we concur in the opinion ex- 
pressed by the Lord Mayor, in his evidence given before our com- 
mission, that as the Legislature has already decided to enfranchise 
other portions of the metropolis, as parliamentary boroughs, the Legis- 
lature ought to complete the work by enfranchising them for municipal 
purposes. We think, indeed, that if an attempt were made to give a 
municipal organisation to the entire metropolis, by a wider extension 
of the present boundaries of the City, the utility of the present corpo- 
ration, as an institution suited to its present limited area, would be de- 
stroyed; while at the same time a municipal administration of an 
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excessive magnitude, and therefore ill adapted to the wants of the 
other parts of the metropolis, would be created. But we see no reason 
why the benefit of municipal institutions should not be extended to the 
rest of the metropolis by its division into municipal districts, each pos- 
sessing a municipal government of its own.” 

Your committee strongly recommend this extract to the considera- 
tion of each vestry, and urge that petitions in accordance therewith 
should be presented to the Legislature. 

Your committee would especially direct attention to the want of 
uniform action in dealing with the large and almost omnipotent inte- 
rests in railway, gas, and water companies, arrayed against small dis- 
tricts, too weak to check or control them, when opposed to public 
interests, and to the necessity of those enlarged powers which enable 
the great corporate towns to deal with the large joint-stock interests. 

The control of street traffic, the action under the Sanitary Acts, the 
Adulteration of Food Act, so essential in our crowded and artificial 
life, can only adequately be carried out under enlarged municipal 
action. 

On the question of economy your committee, from figures before 
them—a comparison between Westminster City, with its five or six 
different boards, and the Parish of Marylebone—find from a parlia- 
mentary return that whilst Marylebone, exclusive of county and police 
rates, collected$194,036/., and paid in salaries 7711/., Westminster city 
collected 194,031/., but paid in salaries 17,462/., thus showing a great 
saving in enlarged and consolidated action. 

The ancient principle when the “ City’’ was the metropolis, was, that 
as population increased outside, the district was added to the City, and 
thus the “outer wards,” as “‘ Farringdon Without,” became annexed. 
It has been the disuse of this ancient municipal action which has 
handed to us at the present time the weakest organisation for a great 
city. 

The number of inhabited houses in London in 1861 was 360,237, 
under an assessment of 12,450,416/., a union of interest powerful 
enough to secure the government in unison with its vast and growing 
necessities. It is agiant swathed and bound, so that the humblest town 
can put forth a strength denied to the metropolis of the empire. 

Your committee feel, as fellow-vestrymen, that the action of vestries 
is too limited, too weak and feeble by their organisation, adequately to 
protect the interests of the ratepayers, and that the time has come for 
securing ample municipal powers on some well-defined plan, and suggest 
that the petition proposed should seek to have referred any Bill on the 
subject to a Select Committee of the House of Commons. 


British Anti-Tosacco Sociery. 


The meeting for the promotion of the objects of this society was held 
on Friday evening, March 2, at the Eyre Arms, St. John’s Wood, over 
which the Rev. W. J. Langdale, M.A., presided, when the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted: 1. “ That as the constituent 
principles which tobacco contains are highly poisonous, the practice of 
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smoking tends in a variety of ways to injure the physical and mental 
constitution ;” moved by Dr. Hardwicke, of Mornington-road. 2. “ That 
as smoking is a prolific cause of thirst and vital depression, this custom 
tends to foster the drinking usages of society, and thereby greatly 
hinders the temperance cause ;” moved by R. A. Wainwright, Esq. 
3. “ That as smoking militates against the promotion of health and 
social advancement—especially when practised by the young—this 
meeting cordially concurs in the endeavours of the British Anti- 
Tobacco Society for arresting this objectionable custom ;” moved by 
Mr. Reynolds. 


JuripicaL Society or Berm. 


At the sixty-fourth meeting oft his Society, held at No. 23, 
Unter den Linden, on the 10th of February, the following special 
report upon the Savigny Institute was laid before the meeting by the 
President : 

Immediately after the death of Doctor Fredrich Carl von Savigny, 
which took place on the 25th of October, 1861, the Juridical Society 
resolved to perpetuate the memory of the widespread and thorough 
usefulness of this great jurist, not only by a public meeting, but by 
erecting as a memorial of him an institution which, supported by the 
aid of grateful scholars of all nations, might extend afar its blessings 
and its benefits. This decision was announced at the ceremonial meet- 
ing in remembrance of Savigny, which was held by the Juridical Society 
on the 29th of November, 1861. The foundation committee, composed 
of seventeen persons, at once began the collection of contributions. 

These contributions having up to the 3rd of February, 1863, reached 
the sum of 16,436 thalers, the foundation committee, on the 27th of 
March, 1863, decided upon the statutes of the institution, which, 
being approved by the respective Academies of Sciences of Berlin, Vienna, 
and Munich, received the royal sanction by Order in Council of 
July 20th, 1863. 

The capital of the institution, which is composed of the paid-in sub- 
scriptions, amounted on the Ist of January, 1866, to 23,823 thalers 
11 silbergroschen, while the interest fund of the year 1865 amounted 
to 1128 thalers 23 silbergroschen. The latter sum, together with the 
interest for the year 1866, will, at the commencement of the year 1867, 
be placed at the disposal of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Munich, 
as ordered by the statutes, for the objects of the institution. 

The Imperial Academy of Sciences of Vienna, which by letter from 
the council of the institution, dated 21st of January, 1865, was em- 
powered to dispose of the interest of the two years 1863 and 1864, 
viz. the sum of 1500 thalers, has addressed to the council the fol- 
lowing letter: 

The committee appointed for the Savigny Institute, by the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy and History, gave in its report at the meeting of the 
6th of February, together with its proposal for the most suitable appli- 
cation of the sum of 1500 thalers, placed at the disposal of the Imperial 
Academy by the council of the said institute. The committee, by 
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virtue of Sections 16 and 20 of the Statutes of the Savigny Institute, 
has come to the conclusion to assist with the said sum of money the 
carrying out of a work on jurisprudence. For this purpose it has 
selected the work already commenced by Professor Dr. Maassen, of 
(iratz, and calculated to extend to five volumes : 

“ History of the Sources and of the Literature of the Canonical 
Law in Western Europe, until the close of the Middle Ages.” 

In order to assist Dr. Maassen in making another journey to Paris or 
Brussels before the publication of the first volume of his works, for the 
examination of manuscripts, as also to make, if necessary, a journey to 
Rome before the publication of the second volume, for the like pur- 
pose, the committee has reported it to be desirable to pay over, by the 
following instalments, the amount allotted for his assistance : 

1. Of the interest due on the Ist of March, Late 


immediately after that date : . 400 thalers 
2. When the first volume is ready for the pre ss. . Te -s 
3. On publication of the first volume : . —_— 2 
4. When the second volume is ready for the press . . ea © 
5. When the third _,, a = ; — ie 
6. When the fourth ,, . o , . Se « 
7. When the fifth a - : . 50 


Together 1500 

To the 50 thalers subscription might be added the interest accruing 
from the moneys to be gradually advanced. 

The Committee farther recommended : 

1. That Professor Maassen should be called upon to make a report 

to the Imperial Academy of the results of his journeys. 

2. That on the title-page of his work he should announce that it 
appeared with the assistance of the Savigny Institute, and by 
the recommendation of the Imperial Academy. 

These recommendations were adopted by the Department of Philo- 
sophy and History at the above-mentioned meeting of the 6th, and 
by the Academy itself at the meeting of the 28th of December, 1865; 
and the Court has the honour, therefore, of bringing this resolution of 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences respectfully under the notice of the 
Council. 

Vienna, December 29th, 1865. 
The Court of the Imperial Academy of Sciences. 
(Signed) Dr. Tuzopor Geore von Karasas. 
(Signed) A. Scurorrer. 


In the programme accompanying this letter, the author states that 
he was urged by Biener, in his own and Savigny’s name, in Sep- 
tember, 1855, and subsequently also by the latter direct, to undertake 
this work, the idea of which was already present to hismind. He was 
thereby confirmed in his conviction of the necessity of the projected 
work, and in the belief in his own power to carry it out. 

To this statement he appends a detailed account of his preparatory 
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labours during a period of ten years. The aim of his work is, in fact, a 
history of the collections of the sources of canonical laws ; as, however, 
these sources have become of importance for jurisprudence merely by 
their preservation and propagation in the collections, the author be- 
lieves that he does not say too much when he describes the object of 
his work .as a history of the sources. He takes the opportunity of 
pointing out that Savigny gave to his famous work the title of “ History 
of the Roman Laws during the Middle Ages,” while it is in fact prin- 
cipally literary history. 

The collection of the canonical laws were really closed before the ter- 
mination of the Middle Ages; literature, however, in the main, re- 
tained its former character until, with the regeneration of science, a new 
era commenced also for the science of laws. For this reason he has 
adopted as the limit of his labours the close of the Middle Ages. 

For the treatment of the subject, the author has decided to divide it 
into the following four periods : 


1. The period preceding the middle of the ninth century. 

2. The period from the middle of the ninth to the middle of the 
twelfth century. 

3. The period from the middle of the twelfth to the middle of the 
fourteenth century. 

4. The period from the middle of the fourteenth century to the close 


of the Middle Ages. 


The author intends to divide the matter into five volumes., The 
first volume he devotes to the first period; the second volume to the 
second period ; the third and fourth volumes to the third period; and 
the fifth volume to the fourth period. 

The first volume will be introduced by a preface, which will refer to 
both the first and second volumes, and will treat of the literature of the 
canonical collections and previous labours on this subject. As the aim 
in view is twofold, viz. Ist, a history of the collections, and 2nd, a 
history of the literature, the treatment of each period, with the excep- 
tion of the fourth, will naturally be divided into two sections: 1. The 
collections ; 2. The literature. 

The further details respecting the work, which are contained in the 
appendix to the letter of the Imperial Academy, must be omitted on 
account of their length. 

The council, at their meeting of the 27th of February, decided to give 
effect to these recommendations by communicating to Professor Maassen 
the contents of the letter from the Academy, and after he had given 
his consent—which has already been received—by making payment to 
him in the manner above stated. 

The Assembly received with lively interest these communications as 
to the progress of the Savigny Institute, which, although originated in 
this Society, is supported by the savants of every leading nation in 
Europe, and whose first fruits are to be applied to the promotion of an 
undertaking suggested by Savigny himself, though he was not per- 
mitted to have the gratification of witnessing its completion. 
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Roya. Humane Soctery. 


At the last meeting of this society, held at the offices, Trafalgar- 
square, various rewards were presented to persons who in different 
parts of the world had risked their lives to save others from drowning 
and other accidental deaths. The bronze medallion was presented in 
the following instances: To Mr. Burrows, cadet at the Military 
College, Kingston, Canada, for saving George Meyrick, the son of a 
soldier in the Royal Canadian Rifles, who fell through the ice at Ca- 
tarique-bridge, Canada West; to Mr. Allman, clerk of her Majesty's 
ship Aurora, for saving a gentleman whose boat upset in the rapids of 
the river Essequibo ; to James Redmonds, for saving Bridget Toole 
and Peter Nolan, who accidentally fell into the sea from the Carlisle- 
pier, Kingstown, Ireland ; to Samuel Rendle, for saving Miss Terry as 
well as a Coast-guardsman named Mahoney, both of whom were 
washed off a pathway by the sea at Dawlish, Devonshire; and to Mr. 
John Hill, of Fulham, a corporal of the Ist Middlesex Engineers, 
No. 4 Company, for saving the life of a man who had accidentally 
fallen down a cutting 25 ft. in depth through a landslip connected with 
the sewerage works at Walham-green. The rescued man was at the 
time of the accident jammed in with timber pressed down by an im- 
mense quantity of earth, and his companions were afraid to go to his 
assistance, as the earth was exceedingly loose; but Hill gallantly 
descended the cutting, and patiently laboured with a trowel for about 
six héurs in a most dangerous position, and was successful in extri- 
cating him alive. The thanks of the society, inscribed on parchment, 
were awarded to W. Z. Ozaume and N. Sella, both of Guernsey, for 
saving a man who was carried away by the tide while bathing ; and to 
James Chandler, for saving Andrew Elliott, who accidentally fell into 
the river at Yetholm, Roxburghshire. Pecuniary rewards of various 
amounts were awarded for gallant services, and the recipients were 
Michael Nicholson, for saving Joseph Priamtgrove, who fell into the 
Limehouse Dock ; David Barry, for saving Jane Smith, who attempted 
suicide by jamping into a pond at Streatham; and George Thompson, 
for saving Harriet Martin from drowning in the Regent’s Canal. 


Tae Worknsovse Inrirnmarties or THE METROPOLIS. 


A public meeting, convened by the recently formed Association for 
the Improvement of the Infirmaries of London Workhouses, was held 
on Saturday, March 3rd, at Willis’s Rooms. The objects of the asso- 
ciation are the reform of the sick departments of the metropolitan 
workhouses ; the consolidation of the infirmaries of workhouses, and 
bringing about an hospital organisation under a central management ; 
and the support of these infirmaries by a general metropolitan rate. 
The meeting on Saturday was well attended. Nearly all the front 
seats were occupied by ladies. The Earl of Carnarvon presided, and 
was supported by the Archbishop of York, the Earl of Ducie, Lord 
Ebury, Lord Harrowby, Lord Burghley, Lord H. Scott, Earl Grosvenor, 
Lord Henry Gordon Lennox, Mr. Edmond Potter, M.P., Mr. Thomas 
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Haghes, M.P., and several other noblemen, members of Parliament, 
and employers of labour. The receipt of letters from a large number 
of distinguished personages, regretting their inability to attend, but 
approving of the movement, was announced. Amongst them were 
letters from Mr. Charles Dickens and Mr. J. Stuart Mill, the former 
subscribing 20/. to the funds of the association, and the latter proffer- 
ing every assistance in his power. After a good deal of opposition 
from gentlemen in the body of the meeting, who stoutly denied that 
all the infirmaries of the metropolis were in so bad a condition as the 
several speakers led one to suppose they were, resolutions were passed 
declaring that the present management of the sick in the metropolitan 
workhouse infirmaries is highly unsatisfactory, that the buildings are 
inadequate and unhealthy, the medical attendance insufficient, the 
nursing merely nominal, and the general system of administration 
radically defective; that with a view to the humane and efficient treat- 
ment of the sick paupers, it is desirable to consolidate the said infir- 
maries, to support them by a general metropolitan rate, and to place 
them under uniform management in connexion with the Poor-law 
Board; that in order to give effect to these resolutions it is hecessary 
that immediate steps should be taken to introduce a fitting measure 
into the House of Commons, and that a deputation be appointed to 
wait on the President of the Poor Law Board to ascertain whether he 
is willing to bring in a bill for the purpose; and, lastly, that in the 
event of the President of the Poor Law Board declining to take charge 
of the question, the committee of this association be requested to take 
independent means to bring forward an appropriate measure in Parlia- 
ment during the present session. 

It is proposed for the consideration of the Poor-law authorities, that 
six hospitals, each containing a thousand beds, shall be erected in 
London for the purposes of the sick poor of the metropolis. These 
hospitals will be paid for by the ratepayers generally, but will be 
placed under an uniform management. Their superintendence will be 
vested in paid officers, who will be responsible, not to the ratepayers, 
but to the Poor-law authorities. The treatment of the pauper sick 
will there be conducted as the treatment of the sick is conducted in 
ordinary hospitals, and so that the cruel and miserly thriftiness of 
guardians will no longer be able to step in between the sick pauper 
and his requirements. It is proposed that, at the head of this great 
scheme, shall be placed (as in Paris) a lay director, and under him two 
medical superintendents, who shall direct and be responsible for its 
proper working. And besides this, each hospital will be amply supplied 
with its own medical staff and nurses, and will be in itself a model 
hospital, furnished with all the modern provisions required for the 
treatment of the sick. 


Society or ARTs. 


At a meeting of this society, W. Hawes, Esq., in the chair, a paper 
was read by Robert Coningsby, Esq., on the late Anglo-French Exhi- 
bition, with a proposal for the formation of an Anglo-French Associa- 
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tion. The writer stated that the Exhibition held last autumn at the 
Crystal Palace had been an attempt to solve two questions—first, can 
a working-class exhibition be got together in which amateur produc- 
tions are, as a rule, excluded ? secondly, are French artizans sufficiently 
friendly towards their English brethren to co-operate with them in a 
public work? Ifthe committee had furnished satisfactory replies to 
these questions, he hoped they would not be too harshly judged when 
they confess that the experiment had cost 500/. or 600/. There were 
1200 English and 70 French exhibitors; and though the number of 
French seemed small, yet, when we recollected that several large co- 
operative associations appeared as units among them, it might be said 
that there were as many Frenchmen represented as English. The 
writer, in the second part of his paper, urged the Society of Arts should 
add, as it were, an Anglo-French wing to its plan of action. He said 
the peacemakers were blessed indeed, but thrice blessed in his opinion 
were they who, without the incentive afforded by excitement, calmly 
devoted their energies to peace-preserving, and the preservation of 
peace would be promoted by intercommunication. Messrs. Whiteing, 
Botley, Figgins, Graham, Lavanchey, Dernaceeur, Webber, Galloway, 
Stothard, and Wilson, Sir Thomas Phillips, and the Rev. Mr. Emerton 
spoke upon the paper; and the Chairman expressed an opinion that 
Mr. Coningsby's suggestions as to the promotion of intercourse between 
the two countries should be carefully considered by the council. The 

“thanks of the meeting were given to Mr. Coningsby, who briefly replied, 
and the meeting separated. 


British Mepicat AssociaTion. 


The following recommendations have been made by the London 
Branch of this association :— 

“1. That a speedy and inexpensive appeal should be provided from 
the decisions of local authorities; and that the body best fitted for a 
Court of Appeal is the Health Department of the Privy Council. 

“2. That the appointment of Medical Officers of Health and of In- 
spectors of Nuisances should be made, as in the metropolis, compulsory 
instead of permissive. 

“ 3. That the appointment and dismissal of Medical Officers of 
Health should be subject to the approval of the Health Department of 
the Privy Council. 

“ 4. That, in counties, the appointment of Medical Officers of Health 
should be vested in the Justices; and that they should be paid out of 
the county rates. 

“5. That the provision of local refuges for those labouring under 
contagious diseases should be rendered compulsory on parishes, &c. 

“6. That the early removal of persons labouring under such diseases 
should also be made compulsory. 

“7. That local authorities should be required to provide carriages 
for the removal of such patients.” 

At the first meeting of the Surrey District Meeting of the South- 
Eastern Branch of the association, a very interesting paper, entitled, 
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“ Hints on House-Drainage,” was read by Dr. Alfred Carpenter. In 
it he says :— 

“ The injury likely to arise from the ignorance of the many upon 
the subject of house-drainage has induced me to throw together the 
result of my own observations, and also to explain more in detail the 
object of the resolutions proposed to, and approved by, the Croydon 
Local Board of Health, on December 6, 1865. 

“ The town of Croydon has been for some sixteen years under 
the management of a local board; a general system of drainage has 
been carried out by means of earthenware pipes, impermeable in theory 
to air and water; all public nuisances of every kind either have been 
or are about to be abated; pure water has been supplied; and every- 
thing done to make the town perfectly healthy. Within the last 
ten years, the number of new houses built has enabled the popula- 
tion to be doubled, rising from 19,000 to nearly 40,000 persons. 
Typhoid and other fevers seemed banished, and acute diseases rendered 
decidedly less dangerous. Yet, notwithstanding every precaution, a 
few cases of fever would now and then arise. The fatal cases occurred 
nearly all together in point of time, and principally in new houses. On 
inquiry, I found that all the earlier fatal cases dated the commence- 
ment of illness from two distinct periods. Now these periods were pre- 
ceded by a very heavy rainfall. ‘To what cause could those isolated cases 
of fever be attributed? Unfortunately for myself, an experiment was 
performed before my eyes, which enabled me distinctly to point to 
cause and effect. My own house is connected with one of the main 
sewers, and has for many years been protected by a ventilating-pipe, 
which, ascending from the soil-pipe of the closet, was made to termi- 
nate for convenience near a cistern of large size outside the top of the 
house. On the night of October 17, I was aroused by a loud noise 
proceeding from the closet; it continued at intervals throughout the 
next day. Unable at first to account for it, I eventually found that it 
was caused by the ventilating-pipe, doing duty as waste-pipe to the 
overflowing cistern. There was no room for exit of foul air from the 
sewer, which therefore was forced through the trap of the water- 
closet, with at times the force of steam through the safety-valve of a 
steam-engine. The escaped air did not smell offensively, a faint odour 
alone being recognised ; it was, therefore, thoughtlessly tolerated. Two 
or three days afterwards, one of the occupants of a room the farthest in 
the house from the closet fell ill with symptoms of typhoid fever, and 
in a few days the other person sleeping in that room also showed 
signs of the disease. Simultaneously with the origin of these cases 
appeared many others in various parts of the town; and, in every case 
in my own practice in which enteric or typhoid fever occurred, I dis- 
tinctly traced local causes for the disease in some defective house-work. 
It generally happened that the smell was not enough to lead to the 
discovery of the defect, a faint odour alone being perceived. 

“« The pipe-system of impermeable sewers is the best system, pro- 
vided it is constructed on safe and really scientific principles; other- 
wise it is a delusion and a snare. In all places, a large number of new 
houses, as at present constructed, are not safe. They are like bell- 
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glasses over the sewers; and in wet weather, when foul air is most de- 
veloped—when it happens that every window is closed, and every care 
is ignorantly taken to keep out the healthy invigorating fresh air—the 
top rooms become receivers of a subtle poison, which, acting upon the 
sleeping inmates, sets up an attack of the disease called enteric or 
typhoid fever. The very impermeability of the pipes becomes, in the 
cases referred to, an additional danger. It is absolutely necessary that 
provision be made in every case against the possibility of such escapes : 
by no accident should the circulation of air be possible from a sewer 
into a house, and simple means may always be taken to avoid such a 
chance. It has been sometimes argued that the escape of foul air is 
not likely to happen, because sewage does not remain in the pipes long 
enough for decomposition to take place. Such may be the case in 
theory, but it is not so in practice; and, unless a considerable fall can 
be obtained, with an abundant supply of water, it never will be. In 
every place nearly upon a level, much more care will be required than 
in those parts having a good fall; but in every case, without exception, 
protectic n ought to be supplied, for the sewer may be flooded, or stop- 
pages may occur, in the best regulated. It is requisite that the open- 
ing for the escape of confined air should be as near to the top of the 
pipe as possible, and as close to the trap on the sewer side of it as cir- 
cumstances will admit.” 


EPpIpEMIOLOGICAL Society. 


The President and Council invite attention to the three following 
questions, and would feel obliged with answers thereto : 

1. Can persons suffering from cholera be admitted into the ordinary 
wards of general hospitals or infirmaries without danger to the health 
of other patients ? 

2. Can cholera patients be admitted into special wards, set apart for 
the disease, in general hospitals and infirmaries, without undue risk of 
the extension of the malady to the other inmates of the institution and 
their ordinary attendants ? 

83. Do you deem it ne essary that special hospitals should be pro- 
vided for the reception of persons attacked with cholera? and that such 
persons should not, on any conditions, be admitted into general hos- 
pitals or infirmaries ? 


AwwsvaL Rervort or tHe GyMNastTic Soe1ery. 


This society began life on a modest scale with 200 members. A new 
hall was opened January 28, 1865, in which is fitted up in the most 
perfect manner every kind of apparatus for physical education. The 
society numbers 907 members, amongst which are the representatives 
of many nations. There is a library of works on history, natural 
sciences, and ninety volumes on bodily exercises, including almost 
every book published on that subject. Attached to the institution is 
a “‘ Kneipe” and a singing-club, where attractive entertainments are 
offered. This first example of an institution for promoting physical 
education promises great success. We would recommend a visit to 
this establishment, which is open almost every evening, 
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DR. FARR ON THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 


To the Editor of the Socta, Scaence JOURNAL. 








March 20, 1866. | 
My pear Sir,—I send you my letter to the Daily News. The epizootic has ap- | ; 
parently attained its maximum, and is now going down, as the “law” led me to i a 
believe. } +1 
ig was going up, and looked most alarming, when I wrote. I do not like to pt 
I then wrote, lest it should be thought that the alteration is made to suit pe | 
i 
series containing th back cases” as it was published in the Second j q 
1¢ Commissioners, 4 ; 
Before that, I had calculated a series from the Weekly Returns of cases reported in i 
‘ h week F ; f Ay 
Phis series follows nearly the same course, but the numbers are about one-fourth t 
les He 
rhe Privy Co rfect; but in assuming that 4 
they are almost eq think that I am very wrong. i 4 





W. Fare. ; 1 


To the Editor of the Dairy News. h ‘a 
Su The following passage occurs in the report of Mr. Lowe’s last speech in the 4 


House of Commons: 





“ If we do not get the disease under by the midule of April, prepare yourself for a | 
calamity beyond all calculation. You have seen the thing in its infancy. Wait, and 
you will see the averages, which have been thousands, grow to tens of thousands, for 
there is no reason why the same terrible law of increase which has prevailed hitherto | 
should not prevail henceforth.” L) 





No one can express a proposition more clearly than Mr 


CY we; but the clearness of 
osition is no evidence of 



































& proj ts truth. And in the present instance I hope to be able j } 
to convince Mr. Lowe himself that the proposition which he has propounded is founded 
on a misconception. } 

It admits of mathematical demonstration that the law of increase which has hitherto j 
prevailed, instead of implying “ that the averages which have been thousands will grow . 
to tens of thousands” implies the reverse; and leads us to expect that the subsidence : | 
will begin in the month of March | 

I take the following figures from the second report of the able Commissioners on 4 
the Cattle Plague, of whom Mr. Lowe was one of the most efficient. } 

rhe number of reported cases from the commencement was— 

New case 4 1 
un r im 
ROS. —Oct 7 11.300 nae === 
Nov } ee 9,597 
Dee.” D. scccesevenss DE TAS “ccncccactnce 18,817 \ 
D Me T3549 cee cccccse OO 8OO 
1008 0a: BE oss ceencses 120,740 ..... eaceqes ae 
Nore.—These numbers include what are called “* back cases.” 

It will be observed that although the attacks in the second period of four weeks | 
were nearly double those in the first period, that rate of increase did not continue, other- q 
wise, on the principle of doubling, the numbers would have run up from 9597 to | 
19,194 to 88,888, and 76,776. But the attacks in the last four weeks were only { 
17,191; and the real law implies that the ratio of increase goes on rapidly decreasing t 
until the ratio itself is decreasing. 

Thus the increase in the first interval was at the rate of 96.07 per cent.; in the se- } 
cond interval it was 79.81 per cent.; andgin the third or last interval under observa- 
tion it was only 89.47. Now here is a complicated law of decrease in these rates; 
and the “terrible law” is such that—if it is any law at all—the attacks in the four | 

t 
H! 
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weeks ending Feb. 24 will be 43,182, and the attacks in the next four weeks ending 
March 24 will be 21,927, and so on. The attacks in the four weeks ending Feb. 24 
will probably exceed 43,182, but the number will certainly not amount to twice—to 
say nothing of ten times—47,191. 
Periods of Four Weeks Reported Calculated Series 
ending Attacks by “ law.” 
1865—November 4 9,597 9,597 
December 2... .» 18,817. 18,817 
December 30... «- 33,835 .. eoee 33,835 
1866—January 27.... ‘ eons Se 


. 21,927 

5,226 

494 

- 16 
Note.—To obtain the series, multiply the first number (9597) by 1.9607, the pro- 
duct by 1.7981, and the second product by 1.3947. It will be observed that these 
rates decrease; the second is obtained from the first by multiplying by .9171, and the 
third from the second by multiplying by .7757. Again .7757 is obtained on multi- 
plying .9171 by .8458. The progress is simplified by employing logarithms; and the 
series is continued by taking log. 9597, which equals 3.9821355 ; and the three orders 

of differences of the logarithms of the numbers derived from direct observation. 


If Mr. Lowe will take his compasses, and draw ordinates representing these figures, 
he will immediately perceive the nature of the curve; it ascends first rapidly, and 
then slowly, until at last it attains a maximum, makes a turn, and falls down more 
rapidly than it mounted. The nature of the curve is obvious. 

Mr. Lowe prophesies. I will not be so presumptuous, and will admit that the law 
which has “ hitherto prevailed” may be modified by the introduction of unknown ele- 
ments. But as it would be fair to infer that a projectile thrown up in the air, losing 
some of its velocity every second, will stop at last, so it is not unreasonable to infer 
that the cattle plague will ere long come to an end. The course which it has hitherto 
taken justifies us in assuming that the attacks will soon be at their maximum. 

I will now assign reasons for believing that this indication will be realised; and 
that, although rinderpest will remain in the country as a sporadic disease, liable to 
other eruptions, it will subside spontaneously as an epizootic. The holocausts about 
to be offered up will, we may hope, not retard this consummation. 

All the epidemic poisons are reproduced in every individual that they attack; and 
if they lose part of the force of infection in every body through which they pass, the 
epidemic has a tendency to subside from this cause, which is strengthened in its ope- 
ration by the fact that the individuals left are less susceptible of attack, either by 
constitution or by hygienic conditions, than those destroyed. This is as true of epi- 
zootics attacking animals as it is of epidemics attacking men. Now, the Russian 
physicians have shown that the matter—say Loviline—which causes the bovilla pestis, 
diminishes in strength at every transmission by inoculation, so that after it has passed 
through seven oxen in succession, matter which at first killed 50 per cent. of the ino- 
culated ended by killing only six; while at a further stage of transmission few cattle 
sickened and none died. This was in cattle of the steppe race. ‘ Before mitigation 
of the virus appears in other races,” says Professor Playfair, it must pass through 
from 13 to 15 cattle in succession. (See “The Cattle Plague,” by Lyon Playfair, 
C.B., F.R.S., one of the Cattle Plague Commissioners.) Allowing ten days of in- 
terval, the matter in England will have passed in the natural way through 24 cattle 
at the end of February. 

Diminished activity of the zymotic matter and augmented power of resistance in 
the survivors are the factors to which the subsidence of epidemics of small-pox, cho- 
lera, measles, scarlatina, and typhus are in themselves referable. The matter (cho- 
lerine) inducing epidemic cholera was apparently diffused all over England in 1849; 
and there were two or three deaths by cholera or diarrhea in nearly every district; 
everybody more or less felt its power; but the mortality was only great in the low 
parts of the kingdom, and where the stuff entered the system through water as well 
as through air and other media. 


When an epidemic disease of foreign origin enters a country it encounters diffi- 
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culties of diffusion, and it is undoubtedly wise to throw obstacles in its way, so that 
it may pass through its phases within the narrowest possible circle. These precau- 
tions as regards all common zymotic diseases are never pushed so as to interfere with 
nursing, medical attendance, travelling, or social intercourse in England; yet all 
these epidemics subside within limited terms as certainly as they spring up. 

I have stated that subsidence is a property of all zymotic diseases. I may cite the 
cholera epidemics in England as examples. In June, 1849, the deaths by cholera 
were 2046; they rose in July to 7570, and in August to 15,872. Here was a rapid 
and alarming increase of deaths; but the rate of increase was decreasing. The cal- 
culated deaths for September and October were 19,488 and 12,698; the actual deaths 
were 20,379 and 4654. It fell headlong, and became, as an epidemic, virtually ex- 
tinct. 

Diphtheria is the last epidemic of England. It goes through its course more slowly 
than cholera. The deaths in the years 1857-8-9 by diphtheria were 1583, 6606, and 
10,184. Here the rate of increase was itself in a decreasing ratio, and the deaths by 
diphtheria in the year 1860 were 5588, which is very near the calculated number. 
Rinderpest, or bovilia, has many points of analogy with smallpox, scarlatina, diph- 
theria, typhus, and influenza, which all follow the law of increase and decline; the 
increase admitting of retardation, and the decline of acceleration, by judicious mea- 
sures. 

These diseases decline because their matter, generated in unhealthy varieties of race, 
loses some of its virulence by transmission, because all are not susceptible, and be- 
cause, in their progress, they destroy the lives of animals living under such unnatural 
conditions as the cows of London. 

The cattle plague in Rome, which Lancisi has so well described, lasted less time 
than our calculation gives. It began about August 10, 1713, and left no vestiges 
of its existence in May, 1714. It killed 26,252 cattle, according to the returns; how 
many it left alive Lancisi does not state; but as he is often referred to, let me cite one 
cheerful passage, in which he asserts that no one felt the scarcity of meat; that lambs 
and wethers were unusually abundant, that multitudes of cattle fed on the fields and 
meadows in 1715 as of yore, and that provisions were cheaper in the Ager Romanus 
than in Picenus, where he was writing, which had suffered nothing from the calamity. 

It is but justice to our veterinary surgeons to say that their poleaxe practice is sanc- 
tioned by Lancisi; and that, after laying down the strictest rules for the isolation, for 
the stoppage of the movements of rustics and dogs, as well as other measures equally 
easy of execution, he concludes with the subjoined well-known passage :—“‘ Que cum 
omnia mecum reputo, eorumque simul difficultatem, expensas, pericula, laboresque 
confero, nihil aut facilius, aut certius, expeditiusque illate jam pestis esse remedium 
video, quam si statim ab initio infirme animantes explosis globulis interficiantur, 
altisque extemplo scrobibus inferantur.”—Op., vol. ii. p. 17. 

It has been assumed by Professor Playfair that this advice was accepted by Cle- 
ment XI. But Lancisi distinctly states that he humbly proposed the policy in the 
Sacred College; that it was supported by some eminent cardinals; but that it was 
rejected for a milder course. (Verum potior Patrum pars in mitiorem sententiam 
discessit, et custodiendos boves.*) The most minute instructions of the Pope and the 
college are given by Lancisi; but no authority to slaughter, and apparently not a 
single head of cattle was slaughtered by authority in the Papal dominions. Yet the 
cattle plague subsided in nine months. 


Feb. 16. W. Farr. 





HELP FOR HELPLESS GIRLS. 
To the Editor of the Pain Matt GAzerte. 


Sir,—A few days ago a correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette asked the pertinent 
question whether, while efforts are making to assist friendless boys, nothing can be 
done to aid girls, equally forlorn and tenfold more helpless. There is a complete an- 
swer to the query ready at hand. Much can be done for such girls, if London philan- 
thropists will only undertake to do it. A plan of the very simplest kind has been in 
action for four years in Bristol, which has afforded aid and protection to several thou- 
sand friendless young girls, and preserved God only knows how many of them from the 
worst fate of woman. The course pursued is simply this, A free registration office 


* Par. 1, cap. 3, p. 5, Geneva edition of his works. 
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is opened for a certaiu district, a female agent is installed in the registry, and another 
is engaged to visit the streets and lanes inhabited by the poorest class of children. By 
degrees the cases of the girls are taken up, and safe domestic service of the humbler 
sort found for them. The gift or advance of a few decent clothes preparatory to un- 
dertaking such service is continually the opening of a way to honest self-support, 
otherwise for ever unattainable. When the girls leave their places, instead of falling, 
as they would otherwise do, into every kind of danger, they are lodged in safe quar- 
ters, and as soon as possible sent to fresh service, so long as, with perfect sincerity to 
employers as to their faults, such service can be found. On this simple basis of course 
a still more complete system of beneficial action can be raised. The ladies supporting 
the registry can make personal acquaintance with the girls, can hold Sunday sehools, 
or other little gatherings, for their benefit, and even visit them in their places occa- 
sionally, and procure for them an increase of consideration from their employers. In 
Bristol a home has been attached to the registry office, where some young women are 
taught housework and needlework, fitting them for services rather above the lowly ones 
to which they can usually aspire. But, with or without these accessories, the registry 
alone, conducted by a competent agent, is a harbour of refuge whose usefulness it is 
hard to exaggerate. . 

Is it a very costly thing thus to save young souls from ruin by holding out to them 
a hand of succour as they are struggling in the turbid stream of life in these great 
cities? To restore them is a matter of expenditure of care and gold, of which the 
managers of penitentiaries may speak. ‘The ladies who support the Bristol registry 
tell us that an average outlay of ¢en shillings a head suffices for each girl who passes 
into their guardianship, a guardianship which beyond all doubt has in hundreds of cases 
proved one of direct prevention of ruin otherwise inevitabie. 


F. B. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 
To the Editor of the Soctau Science JOURNAL. 

Sim,—The Committee of the Society for Promoting the Employment of Women are 
desirous of making known to persons interested in girls who either from the loss of 
their parents or other circumstances are in a dependent position, that the society has 
opportunities of apprenticing such yourg persons to trades suitable for women. 
Orphan girls of the middle class are generally trained to be governesses, and thus 
crowd the ranks of an overstocked and ill-paid profession. Their position and their 
salaries deteriorate as they advance in years, and at last it becomes difficult for them 
to procure situations of any sort. The employment, again, is in the last degree wear- 
ing and laborious, and there is perhaps scarcely a woman in a hundred who would 
not be happier if trained to some remunerative handicraft. ‘The opportunity of such 
training is brought within reach through the medium of the society. Great difficulty 
is found in providing the premium ordinarily required by tradesmen, varying in 
amount, according to the length of the apprenticeship and other circumstances, from 
10/. to 504, and this is a legitimate outlet for the liberality of the benevolent. In 
some trades there is a great demand for trained female labour, and the experience of 
the society bears out the fact that in every trade, except needlework and teaching, 
trained women are sure of employment. The first step to remove the disadvantages 
under which women now labour is that they should be trained to do something 
thoroughly well, and if the managers of orphan schools and other benevolent persons 
will select girls from fourteen to sixteen to be apprenticed, and will provide the neces- 
sary premiums, the society will do its part in finding suitable trades and positions for 
them. There is already on the register a list of deserving girls desiring to be appren- 
ticed, could the premiums be but secured. As it is only by opening a wider field for 
the talents of women that the condition of teachers and needlewomen can be im- 
proved, and as it is only by apprenticing them when young that women can acquire 
skill enough to engage in handicrafts, it is hoped that those who are desirous of re- 
lieving distress and encouraging industry will embrace this opportunity of effectually 
helping those who are trying to help themselves. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Gerrrvve F. Kine, Secretary. 

Society for Promoting the Employment of Women, 

19, Langham-place, Feb. 22. 
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